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Suddenly  the  savage  bent  backward  over  the  side  of  the  car.  Paul  impelled  him  forward,  expecting 
to  lodsen  himself  from  his  grasp ;  but  the  savage  clung  tight,  and  Paul,  losing  his  balance,  both 
went  overboard  together,  plunging  through  space,  clasped  tight  in  each  other’s  arms  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ASCENSION. 

“  Ready!” 

The  voice  that  uttered  the  word  was  firm  but  solemn. 

\ 

“  Ready  it  is,  sir!”  the  reply  came  back  from  half  a  dozen  sturdy 
throats. 

“Prepare  to  let  her  go!” 

And  the  daring  aeronaut  stood  upright  in  his  car,  calmly  superin¬ 
tending  every  movement  of  his  assistants  on  the  ground  below. 

Instant  preparation  was  made  for  the  final  word. 

“  Let  go  all!”  he  shouted,  and  at  the  command  the  monster  balloon, 
the  Queen  of  the  Air,  shot  rapidly  up  into  the  sky,  while  the  vast  throng 
that  had  gathered  in  Lincoln  Park  to  witness  the  ascension  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings  by  a  tremendous  shout  of  satisfaction. 

Every  face  was  now  turned  skyward;  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
graceful  air  ship  as  it  arose  higher  and  higher  and  rapidly  lloated 
away. 

“  Isn’t  she  just  splendid!”  exclaimed  one  enthusiastic  man  to  an¬ 
other  near  him. 

“  She  is  indeed,”  was  the  ready  response.  “  How  grandly  she  darted 
Heavenward!  She’s  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet  high  already.” 

“  Yes,  fully  that;  and  right  over  the  lake,  too.” 

“Ah,  but  that  won’t  last  long,  you  may  be  sure.  Professor  Felton 
knows  what  he’s  about,  and  his  purpose  is  to  go  west  at  first.  You’ll 
see  him  in  another  current  presently,  and  then  he’ll  come  sailing  back 
over  the  city.” 

“  I  wonder  where  they’ll  come  down?” 

“Ah,  that’s  hard  to  say.  A  balloon  travels  wonderfully  fast  at 
times,  and  you  know  the  professor  says  he’ll  stay  up  a  week,  if  it  takes 
that  much  time  to  settle  the  question  about  the  northern  current.” 

“  A  northern  current?" 

“Yes;  he  claims  there  is  such  a  current,  and  he’s  bound  to  find  it.’ 

“  I  don’t  think  I  quite  understand.” 

“  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  at  a  certain  height  there  is  a  vary¬ 
ing  current,  traveling  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  another  trav¬ 
eling  from  southwest  to  northeast.  Well,  at  some  distance  above 
these,  the  professor  claims,  there  is  a  steady  current  moving  toward 
the  Dortb,  or  perhaps  a  little  west  of  north,  and  that  it  is  strongest 
about  over  the  Mississippi,  and  so  on  up  through  the  British  prov¬ 
inces.” 

“  is  that  so?  I  never  beard  of  his  claim  before.’ 

“  Indeed?” 


“  Never,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Then  you  can’t  have  heard  much  about  the  professor  himself,  or  of 
this  balloon  expedition?” 

“  No.” 

“  Nor^aboul  his  young  assistant,  Paul  Prescott,  the  scientific  student 
who  went  up  with  him?” 

“  Never  even  heard  his  name  mentioned  before,  ’pon  my  honor.” 

“  Why,  man,  where  can  you  have  kept  yourself  for  the  past  month 
or  two?  These  two  important  personages  and  their  expedition  have 
been  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation  here  in  Chicago.” 

“So?  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  on  a  trip  down  the  river  as  far 
as  New  Orleans,  and  only  returned  last  night.  Started  out  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  walk.  Saw  a  crowd  making  for  the  park.  Followed  the 
crowd.  Saw  that  great  monster  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  race 
horse,  anxious  to  be  set  free.  Heard  it  was  going  to  be  turned  loose 
directly,  so  I  thought  I’d  wait  and  see  the  fun  out,  and  that’s  how  I 
happen  to  be  here  dow.” 

“  Ah,  that  accounts  tor  it  alL  I  thought  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
you  had  been  living  right  here  in  this  city  and  not  heard  anything 
about  Professor  Felton  and  his  pet  theory.” 

“  That’s  the  way  it  happened;  but  what  does  the  professor  intend 
doing  in  case  he  succeeds  in  establishing  his  theory?” 

“  Why,  that  is  really  hard  to  say;  but  I  have  an  idea,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  that  he  expects  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most  feasible  means 
whereby  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  so  settle  the  vexed  question  of 
the  open  sea  and  the  northwest  passage.” 

“  Ah,  I  see.  So  that - ” 

“  So  that,  if  this  current  really  exists,  and  he  finds  it,  he’ll  at  once 
prepare  for  another  expedition,  which  will  only  terminate  in  a  great 
discovery.” 

“  Ha,  ha!  the  idea  of  a  journey  to  the  North  Polo  in  a  balloon!  It 
really  seems  almost  ridiculous.” 

“  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  I  assure  you.  Commander  Cheyne,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  is  even  now  the  advocate  of  an  Arctic  expedition 
with  the  aid  of  linked  balloons,  to  reach  the  North  Pole.” 

“  Is  that  so?” 

“  It  is,  indeed;  and  the  question  is  receiving  serious  attention  in 
England  at  this  very  moment.” 

“  Well— well,  we  live  in  a  wonderful  age,  aud  this  Professor  Felton 
of  yours  is  a  most  remarkable  man.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  youth  with  him.  In  my 
opinion,  Paul  Prescott  is  bound  to  make  his  mark  in  this  world;  but 
— look— look!  they're  coming  back  againl” 

“  I  see;  they’re  almost  over  the  city.” 
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«  yeg _ yes!  there  she  comes — there  she  comes!  Right  over  our 

heads  now— and  now,  right  over  the  city.” 

“  Can  you  make  them  out?” 

“  Yes,  plainly.  See!  the  professor  is  throwing  out  something.  What 

is  it?”  .  , ,  . 

“  Papers.  One — two— three.  Ah!  I  wish  J  could  pick  up  one  of 

those  pieces.” 

“  There!  do  you  see  Paul?  That’s  him  seated  up  there  on  the  ling. 
What’s  he  going  to  do?” 

“Ah!  he’s  swinging  his  hat.” 

“  That’s  so.  Now,  then,  let’s  give  them  a  rousiDg  cheer!  One,  two, 
three _ hurrah!”  and  the  acclamation  was  taken  up  by  the  vast  mul¬ 

titude,  and  louder  and  louder  swelled  the  sound  as  it  arose,  until  it  fell 
on  the  ears  of  .he  aeronauts  like  peals  of  thunder. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BALLOON  AND  PROFESSOR  FELTON’S  APPARATUS. 

“  Paul — Paul!  where  are  you  going  all  so  fast?  I  haven’t  seen  you 
before  for  a  perfect  age,  and  now  that  I  do  catch  a  glimpse  of  your 
interesting  countenance,  you  seem  bent  upon  giving  me  the  slip* 
What’s  up,  for  goodness’  sake?” 

“  Why,  bless  me!  Gus,  is  that  you?  I  didn’t  see  you;  but  to  tell 
the  honest  truth,  I  am  in  the  worst  kind  of  a  hurry.” 

“  But  what’s  the  use  in  being  in  a  hurry,  old  boy?  Take  it  easy. 
Hurrying  shortens  a  man’s  life,  don’t  you  know  it?  But  what  are  you 
up  to,  anyway?” 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know?” 

«*  Of  course  not,  or  1  shouldn’t  have  asked.” 

«*  Well,  then,  come  along  with  me,  for  I  can’t  spare  the  time  to  stop 
here,  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“  All  right,  I’m  with  you,”  and  Gjus  Armstrong,  per  force,  adapted 
his  gait  to  suit  that  of  his  companion,  and  bo  they  hurried  onward 
together. 

Suddenly  Gus  again  put  his  question; 

“  Well,  now  then,  Paul,  what  the  mischief  is  it  that  you  are  up  to?” 

“  Preparing  for  a  three  or  four  days’  voyage  in  the  air.  that’s 
all.” 

“  The  deuce!  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  with 
Felton?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  let  me  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell  forever— right 
here.” 

“  Why  so,  Gus?” 

“  The  man’s  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  as  reckless  as  his  poor  old 
friend  Donaldson  to  boot.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so!”  exclamed  Paul,  decidedly. 

“  Then  he’s  inoculated  you  with  his  madness,”  said  Gus,  seriously; 
“alas!  my  friend,  I  pity  you.” 

“  Come,  spare  your  pity  until  you  fully  understand  the  matter,”  said 
Paul  sharply. 

“  And  how  am  I  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  it?”  asked 
Gus. 

“  By  accompanying  me  at  once  to  the  professor’s  private  work¬ 
shop,”  was  the  reply.  “  Everything  is  ready  for  the  voyage — or  nearly 
so;  and  I  know,  when  I  tell  him  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  he’ll  explain 
the  means  by  which  we  shall  navigate  our-  balloon— in  other  words, 
work  it  from  one  current  into  another.” 

“  I  think  I  understand  how  that’s  done  already,”  said  Gus,  with  a 
knowing  air. 

“  Ah,  indeed— and  how,  pray?”  asked  Paul,  sarcastically. 

“  Why,  when  you  want  to  go  up  higher,  you  throw  dut  ballast; 
when  you  want  to  come  down  to  a  lower  current,  you  pull  the  valve 
rope  and  let  a  portion  of  the  gas  escape.” 

“  There  you’re  out,  my  boy.  We  don’t  propose  to  lose  one  particle 
of  gas  on  this  trip,”  laughed  Paul. 

“  The  deuce!  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  manage?” 

“  Why,  come  and  see.” 

“  m  do  it;*  ol(1  fellow,  for  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  life,  and  I 
don’t  want  you— like  that  mythological  chap  of  old — to  come  tum¬ 


bling  down  from  Heaven  to  earth,  for  it  might  prove  as  fatal  in  yom1 
case  as  it  did  in  his.” 

“  But  it  strikes  me  he  landed  in  the  water.” 

“  Well,  it  amounts  to  one  and  the  same  thing ;  he  didn’t  long  survive  1 
the  tumble,  and  that’s  the  main  point,  after  all.” 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  young  men  reached  the  private  workshop  I 
of  Professor  Francis  Felton,  and  Paul  at  once  introduced  bis  frienj 
and  proffered  his  request. 

At  first  the  professor  seemed  a  little  annoyed,  but  in  an  instant  Lii 
face  brightened  up,  and  he  said,  cheerfully : 

“  And  so,  Mr.  Armstrong,  you  would  really  like  to  know  what  we  f 
are  up  to  here?” 

“  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  would.  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  approaching 
expedition,  especially  on  account  of  my  friend  Paul  here.  And  so  I 

would  like  to  know  how  you  expect  to  preserve  yourselves  from  ultil 

mately  being  drowned  in  the  great  lakes  or  broad  ocean;  or,  what 
would  be  quite  as  bad,  falling  into  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians  to  the 
North  or  far  West.” 

“  Well,  then,  my  young  friend,  I  will  gratify  your  laudable  curi- 
osity. 

“  In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  balloon  itself  is  a 

brand  new  one,  made  of  most  excellent  silk  and  heavily  coated  with 

guttapercha.  The  netting  is  also  all  that  could  be  desired. 

“  Another  thing— although  it  costs  much  more,  I  am  going  to  use 
hydrogen  gas  in  preference  to  carburetted  hydrogen  or  common  coal 
gas.  Thus,  you  see,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  up  a  greater  weight 
than  I  could  otherwise  do;  for  to  carry  the  same  weight  with  coal 
gas,  I  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  much  larger  ballon,  and  that  would 
be  too  unwieldy  for  my  purposes. 

“  Then  again,  with  the  apparatus  I  propose  to  use,  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  fill  my  balloon  even  two-thirds  full  of  gas;  indeed,  I  shall 
little  more  than  half  fill  it.” 

“  How’s  that?”  asked  Gus  quickly.  “  I  supposed  balloons  were 
always  filled.” 

“  Wrong,”  returned  the  professor;  “they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  much 
more  than  two-thirds,  or  at  most,  three-fourths  filled.  The  reason  ia 
this ;  If  an  aeronaut  should  mount  well  up  into  the  more  rarefied  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  with  a  filled  balloon,  the  gas  within  would  dilate 
and  soon  burst  tbe  silk  cover  containing  it.” 

“  But  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Gus;  “it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  case  you  no  more  than  half  fill  your  balloon,  you  could  not  carry  up 
the  weight  you  propose.” 

“  All!”  exclaimed  the  professor,  “  but  just  here  comes  into  play  my 
very  useful  apparatus,  and  this  is  what  it  is — but  first  let  me  remark  1 
that  the  same  thing,  or  something  very  like  it,  has  already  been  sac*  I 
cessfully  used,  I  think,  by  a  Frenchman,  so  that  you  see  I  am  not 
dealing  with  uncertainties. 

“  As  I  have  already  said,  then,  I  but  little  more  than  half  fill  my 
balloon  with  hydrogen  gas.  Weil,  in  addition  to  this,  I  dispense  with 
ballast  altogether,  excepting  as  a  provision  in  cases  of  extreme  emer¬ 
gency,  as,  for  instance,  the  necessity  for  ascending  very  suddenly;  or, 
if  there  should  be  a  leakage  that  I  could  not  overcome. 

“  That  which  I  substitute  for  ballast,  and  which  enables  me  to  save 
and  economize  gas,  is  a  powerful  battery,  and  by  means  of  which  I 
can  decompose  water,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is  simpiy  two  parts 
hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  But  the  battery  is  only  a  part  of  my  ap¬ 
paratus;  with  the  rest  it  constitutes  a  gas  cylinder  and  blow-pipe  for 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  heat  of  which  is  intense. 

“  From  this  machine  carefully  constructed  pipes  will  connect  both 
with  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  balloon,  and  thus  the  gas  cau  be 
expanded  or  contracted  at  my  pleasure.” 

“  I  think  1  see,”  said  Gus;  “  by  means  of  yOur  apparatus  and  pipes 
you  heat  the  gas  when  you  want  to  ascend,  and  so  expand  it,  and 
when  you  want  to  descend  you  disconnect  your  machine,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  gas  becomes  cool  and  therefore  contracts.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  the  professor. 

“  You  are  a  wonderful  man,  sir!”  exclaimed  Gus  with  an  air  of 
conviction. 

“  But  I  tell  you  it  is  not  my  invention,”  laughed  the  professor; 

“  I  simply,  on  finding  that  it  will  answer  my  purpose,  have  adopted 
it.” 

“  I  should  judge  that  it  was  the  very  tiling  you  require,”  said  Gus» 
“and  it  ought  to  prove  a  perfect  success.” 

“  It  is  simple,”  said  the  professor,  “  and  therefore  is  sure  to  succeed-  ,, 
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T.ie  dilation  and  contraction  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  is  our  means  of 
locomotion,  lu  this  way  we  can  rise  or  descend  from  oue  current  of 
:ur  to  another  at  our  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  can  lay  our 
course  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  a  ship.” 

“  Well!’’  exclaimed  Gus,  enthusiastically,  “  I  don’t  see  but  what 
you’ve  got  the  thing  figured  down  to  a  pretty  fine  allspice,  and  I'd 
like  to  go  with  you  first  rate.” 

“  We  should  be  glad  of  your  company,  Mr.  Armstrong,”  said  the 
professor,  “but  this  time  it  would  be  impossible.  Everything  has 
beeu  calculated  to  a  nicety,  and  to  take  you  now  would  seriously  dis¬ 
arrange  our  plans.” 

“  But  you  will  soon  be  making  another  trip?”  asked  Gus. 

“Certainly,”  responded  the  professor,  “  and  if  I  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  my  theory  this  time,  my  next  trip,  I  apprehend,  will  be  a  rather 
extensive  one.” 

“  Oh,  you  really  believe  that  you  could  succeed  in  reaching  the 
North  Pole?” 

“  And  why  not?” 

“  I  should  think  the  intense  cold  would  seriously  affect  the  balloon 
itself.” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  the  professor.  “  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  great 
Nassau  ballon,  constructed  by  Green?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  1  ever  did,”  responded  Gus. 

“  Well,”  said  Professor  Felton,  “  it  was  sixty-four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  when  filled  held  eighty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  silk  alone 
weighed  eighty  pounds. 

“  This  balloon  has  reached  an  altitude  of  six  miles,  and  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  at  such  a  height  it’s  quite  as  cold  as  we  should  be 
likely  to  find  ic  anywhere  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

“  At  all  events,  Mr.  Green  states  that  in  those  elevated  regions  the 
moisture  exists  in  a  frozen  state,  as  snow  and  not  as  vapor,  and  that 
on  the  finest  and  hottest  day,  when  not  a  cloud  was  visible,  the  balloon 
was  covered  with  more  than  eight  inches  of  snow.” 

“  I  think  you  have  made  out  your  case,  professor,”  said  Gus,  “  and 
now'it  resolves  itself  down  to  this;  the  balloon  can  stand  itgif  the  aero¬ 
nauts  can.” 

“  Well,  I  shall  try  mighty  hard  to  stand  it,”  laughed  the  professor, 
“and  so  I  think  will  Paul,  here.” 

“  You  may  make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score!”  exclaimed  Paul 
decidedly. 

“Just  say  the  word — tell  me  that  I  may  go  with  you  on  your  next 
voyage,”  said  Gus  eagerly,  “  and  you  may  go  chock  up  to  the  North 
Pole — uy,  and  make  fast  to  the  pole  itself,  and  I’ll  be  satisfied.” 

“  Well,  you  seem  to  be  a  likely  fellow,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think 
we  can  promise  to  take  you  with  us  next  time.  What  do  you  say, 
Paul?” 

“  It  would  suit  me  of  all  things!”  cried  Paul. 

“  Then  we  will  consider  that  matter  as  settled,”  said  the  professor. 
“  By  the  way,  Mr.  Armstrong,  what  is  your  address?  We  may  decide 
to  make  a  start  in  earnest  without  returning  to  Chicago.  I  suppose 
you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  be  off  at  a  moment’s  notice?” 

“  To  be  sure.  The  moment  I  get  the  word  I  shall  be  off.” 

**  Good  enough.  Just  write  your  address  there,”  and  the  professor 
handed  the  young  man  his  pocket  memorandum  book. 

Gus  wrote  his  address  as  he  had  beeu  requested,  and  returned  the 
book  to  its  owner. 

“  Now,  Paul,”  said  the  professor,  “instruct  your  friend  as  to  what 
his  outfit  ought  to  be,  for  I  must  get  to  work;  there  is  little  time 
to  spare  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning.  Of  course,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong,  you  will  honor  us  with  your  presence  in  Lincoln  Park  to¬ 
morrow?” 

“  I  wouldn’t  miss  the  sight  for  a  thousand  dollars!”  exclaimed  Gus 
excitedly. 

“By  the  way,”  said  the  professor  suddenly,  “you  needn’t  say  a 
word  about  my  apparatus;  I  shall  stow  it  away  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  not  attach  it  until  after  we  get  up.  I  believe  it’s  too  good  a 
thing  to  give  away  jast  yet.” 

“  I’ll  not  say  a  word,  sir,”  responded  Gus;  “ you  may  trust  me.” 

The  professor  now  retired  to  an  inner  room,  leaving  the  young 
rnen  together. 

Paul  assisted  his  friend  to  make  out  a  list  of  such  things  as  he 
would  require, Jin  case  he  should  be  sent  for,  and  then  Gus,  seeing 
that  hia  friend  was  particularly  busy,  and  could  get  along  very  well 


without  him,  bade  him  good-day,  promising  to  be  on  hand  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  morning  came.  The  day  was  a  glorious  one.]|  Lincoln  Park  was 
crowded  with  interested  and  expectant  spectators. 

Everything  the  aeronauts  desired  to  take  with  them  had  been 
stowed  away  in  the  car.  All  was  ready — there  wa3  nothing  further 
to  wait  for. 

The  last  good-by  was  spoken,  the  last  command  given,  and  the  bal¬ 
loon  shot  up  into  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  CHICAGO  TO  ST.  PAUL  THROUGH  THE  AIR. 

“This  is  glorious— yes,  just  glorious!”  exclaimed  Paul  Prescott,  as, 
seated  in  the  ring  of  the  balloon,  he  waved  his  hat  to  the  dense  throng 
now  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  feet  below. 

Tiie  professor,  who  had  thrown  out  the  last  of  hia  papers,  turned 
toward  him  and  said: 

“You  are  right,  Paul;  there  are  few  sensations  that  can  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  human  beings  equal  to  a  sail  among  the  clouds  in  a 
balloon.” 

“  Ah,”  laughed  Paul,  “  but  just  now,  thank  goodness,  we  are  haviDg 
the  sail  without  the  clouds.” 

“True,”  responded  the  professor;  “and  very  lucky  for  you  that  it 
is  so.  And  now,  my  boy,  seeing  that  you  are  up  there,  you  had  better 
remain  until  after  we  lose  sight  of  the  good  city  of  Chicago,  and  then 
we’ll  rig  up  our  machine  and  set  it  to  work.” 

“All  righT,  sir;  but  for  the  present  I  can  hardly  take  my  eyes  off 
the  grand  prospect  beneath  me.  It’s  like  a  gloribus  map,  or,  better 
still,  a  grand  picture.  See  the  city,  the  railways  and  turnpike 
roads  leading  into  it.  The  river,  winding  its  way  through  the  town, 
the  harbor,  the  shipping,  the  lake  itself,  everything— everything!  Ah, 
it’s  grand— it’s  superb — it’s  magnificent!” 

“  Yes,  it’s  all  very  fine,”  said  the  professor  calmly. 

“It’s  worth  ten  years  of  a  man’s  life  to  be  where  are  we  now!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Paul  warmly. 

“Hardly  that,  Paul,”  returned  his  companion;  “but  still  I  own  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal — yes,  a  great  deal.” 

“Gracious!”  cried  Paul,  suddenly,  “how  fast  we’ve  drifted  since 
we  struck  this  western  current;  I  can  hardly  make  out  Chicago 
now.” 

“  You  used  the  right  term  there,  Paul— drifted;  and  that’s  what  I  i 
don’t  like,  so  let’s  get  to  work  at  once.  Here’s  the  cap  for  the  lower 
orifice,  and  when  that’s  on  and  the  tubes  properly  connected,  the 
opening  will  be  hermetically  sealed.  Now,  use  the  utmost  care,  my 
boy,  and  see  that  the  upper  tubes  are  not  displaced,  then  I’ll  pass  up 
the  lower  pipes.” 

Paul  took  the  cap,  and,  carefully  balancing  himself  on  the  ring, 
fastened  it  over  the  orifice;  then  he  attached  the  highly-finished  pipes, 
the  ends  of  which  the  professor  passed  up  to  him,  to  the  tubes  which 
presented  themselves  through  the  caps. 

This  being’efiected,  Paul  descended  from  his  perch,  and  the  professor 
looked  into  his  water  tank. 

Finding  everything  all  right,  the  aeronaut  added  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  water,  so  as  to  augment  its  capacity  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity,  and  then  he  rapidly  decomposed  it  by  meaus  of 
his  battery. 

Soon  everything  was  working  in  splendid  order. 

The  cylinder  once  lighted,  the  hydrogen  became  heated  and  rapidly 
ascended  through  the  longer  pipe  to  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon,  a 
vacuum  was  quickly  created  below,  and  it  attracted  the  gas  in  the  : 
lower  parts;  this  became  heated  in  its  turn,  and  was  continually  re¬ 
placed;  thus,  an  extremely  rapid  current  of  gas  was  established  in  the 
pipes  and  the  spiral  connected  with  them,  and  was  constantly  issuing 
from  the  balloon  and  returning  to  it  again,  being  heated  over  and 
over  incessantly. 

Speedily  the  balloon  began  to  dilate  and  grow,  and  to  mount  higher 
and  higher,  but  all  the  time  moving  rapidly  westward. 

“  Five  thousand  feet,”  said  the  professor,  looking  at  his  instrument; 
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<•  we  are  mounting,  my  boy,  we  are  mounting,  and  shall  get  some 
glorious  views  before  night.” 

»« i3ut  don’t  go  so  high  that  we  can’t  enjoy  them,  I  beg!”  exclaimed 
Paul. 

“  As  you  please,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  move  westward  or 
northwest.” 

“  What  place  is  that,  just  to  the  south?”  asked  Paul  suddenly. 

“I  should  say  Wheaton,  and  we  shall  soon  be  over  Geneva,  unless 
we  get  too  far  to  the  north.” 

Paul  continued  to  gaze  at  the  country  over  which  they  were  passing, 
but  the  professor  soon  became  absorbed  in  his  apparatus,  barometers, 
thermometers  and  other  instruments. 

“  Six  thousand  feet!”  he  said  abruptly. 

“Good  gracious!”  exclaimed  Paul,  “I’d  no  idea  that  we  were  an 
inch  higher  than  we  were  a  little  while  ago.” 

“  We  are  going  up  all  the  time,”  said  Professor  Felton,  “  and  at  a 
pretty  fair  rate,  too;  but  I  notice  we  are  getting  into  a  strong  north¬ 
west  current,  and,  as  I  would  prefer  to  strike  the  Mississippi  at  about 
Dubuque,  we'll  come  down  a  little.” 

The  flume  of  the  cylinder  was  moderated,  and  the  balloon,  soon 
feeling  the  effects,  began  to  descend. 

At  about  four  thousand  feet  it  struck  a  due  westerly  current,  and 
then  sailed  away  at  a  rapid  rate  toward  the  great  river. 

“  Sycamore,”  said  the  professor,  pointing  to  a  pretty  town  a  little 
to  the  south.  “  You  see  we  are  making  pretty  fast  time.  This  is 
something  better  than  a  railway  traiu  for  speed.” 

“  Yes,  and  we  should  hardly  have  had  time  to  say  how  d’  do  to  the 
people  there,  for  the  town’s  already  far  behind  us.” 

“  True  enough.  We  could  hardly  ask  anything  better  than  this.” 

“  At  this  rate  we  shall  soon  be  over  the  Father  of  waters.” 

“Right,  my  boy.  Please  hand  me  the  glass.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  can  already  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Rock  River.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  a  moment  later,  as  he  lowered  the  instrument,  “  it’s 
like  a  silver  thread  far  ic  tiie  distance,  but  it  grows  every  moment.  I 
believe  now  we’ll  go  a  little  lower.” 

The  temperature  was  decreased,  and  the  air  ship  descended  more 
than  five  hundred  feet;  still  they  continued  to  move  westward,  though 
at  a  less  rapid  rate,  having  struck  another  current. 

Soon. they  were  over  the  Rock  River;  then  increasing  the  flame 
in  the  cylinder,  they  shot  upward,  and  again  striking  the  northwest 
current,  they  shot  off  at  a  tremendous  rate  toward  Freeport. 

In  a  short  time  they  had  passed  the  town,  leaving  it,  however,  far 
to  the  north,  and  then  Galena,  and  the  noble  river — the  great  Father 
of  waters — came  into  view. 

Professor  Felton  now  began  to  get  his  air  ship  well  in  hand,  and 
Paul  could  see  that  be  was  growing  anxious. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  ns  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  river,  “  if 
I  can  only  change  this  northwesterly  current  for  a  due  northerly  one, 
I’m  made.” 

“Your  idea  is  that  it  is  somewhere  above  this  northwesterly  current, 
I  suppose?”  said  Paul. 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  responded  the  professor;  “  and  when  we  get  a 
little  nearer  to  the  river,  we’ll  go  up.  I  want  to  be  sure  of  everything 
first.” 

At  length  the  decisive  moment  came,  the  battery  was  set  at  work, 
and  they  shot  upwards  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet;  but  still  they 
continued  to  move  towards  the  northwest. 

Presently  they  were  over  Dubuque,  and  Paul,  as  he  gazed  down¬ 
ward,  could  readily  distinguish  the  people  on  the  streets,  with  their 
upturned  faees,  as  they  stared  wonderingly  at  the  monster  of  the 
air. 

Soon  they  had  left  the  city  behind  them — to  the  south,  Paul  thought 
— and  so,  turning  to  his  companion,  he  exclaimed: 

“  We  are  going  due  north,  are  we  not?” 

“  Northwest,”  was  the  laconic  reply.  “  But,”  added  the  professor, 
a  moment  later,  “there’s  one  advantage  in  that — we  are  with  the 
Mississippi.” 

For  some  twenty  minutes  they  now  continued  to  travel  toward  the 
northwest,  notwithstanding  the  professor’s  utmost  endeavors  to  find  a 
more  favorable  current;  but  suddenly  he  struck  a  breeze  that  for 
nearly  five  minutes  carried  them  directly  northeast.  Soon  the  river 
was  again  in  sight,  and  then,  ascending,  the  professor  was  able  to 
keep  directly  over  it  until  La  Cross  appeared  in  view.  * 

“  We  will  descend  when  we  reach  yonder  city,”  lie  said,  “and  then 
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I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  observations.  But  I  may  as  well  say 
now  that  I  think,  with  very  little  doubt,  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
my  purpose,  and  that,  too,  whether  I  find  the  current  that  I  have  be¬ 
lieved  existed  or  not.” 

“  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  you  say  so!”  exclaimed  Paul, 
heartily. 

The  descent  was  made  in  splendid  style,  and  Professor  Felton 
found  that  he  had  the  balloon  so  well  in  band  that  he  could  bring  it 
to  anchor  almost  in  the  very  spot  he  had  selected  for  the  purpose — an 
open  lot  just  outside  the  city. 

They  were  speedily  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd,  and  the  news  of 
their  safe  arrival  was  quickly  telegraphed  to  Chicago  and  all  over  the 
country. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  care  of  the  monster,  and  then 
Professor  Felton  set  about  improving  such  things  as  the  day’s  expe¬ 
rience  taught  him  could  be  bettered. 

On  the  morrow  they  again  started  toward  the  north,  and  after  a 
brief  trip  landed  at  Stillwater,  about  twenty  mile3  east  of  St.  Paul. 

“  I  believe  Pm  all  right  now,”  said  the  professor  cheerfully,  as  they 
were  making  fast  to  a  number  of  stout  posts  in  a  large  field.  “  Paul, 
you  may  telegraph  to  your  friend  to  meet  us  at  St.  Paul  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  shall  have  all  my  arrangements  perfected  by  that  time, 
and  then  we’ll  start  on  our  grand  expedition  to  the  north,  but  where 
we’ll  fetch  up,  remains  to  be  seen.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Professor  Felton’s  first  care,  after  the  balloon  had  been  secured, 
was  to  make  certain  careful  tests,  the  result  of  which  he  announced  to 
his  assistant,  as  follows:  N 

“  It  is  now  nearly  a  day  and  a  half  since  the  balloon  was  charged, 
and  we  have  not  lost  a  single  particle  of  gas.” 

“  Grand!”  exclaimed  Paul,  exultantly.  “  We  shall  succeed — yes,  we 
shall  succeed!”  / 

“  I  think  so,”  said  the  professor,  in  a  confident  tone.  “  Now  go  and 
send  your  dispatch,  while  I  see  what  alterations  I  have  got  to  effect  in 
order  to  make  room  for  your  friend.” 

Paul  hurried  to  the  telegraph  office  at  Stillwater,  and  immediately 
sent  the  following  dispatch: 


“Gus: — Meet  us  at  St.  Paul  the  day  after  tomorrow,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  at  once  for  the  end  of  the  world. 


“  Paul.” 


Half  an  hour  later,  as  he  was  standing  on  the  hotel  steps,  a  yellow 
envelope  was  placed  in  his  hand.  He  quickly  tore  it  open  and  read: 


“Paul:— Shall  be  with  you  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  ready  to 
go  to  both  ends  in  your  company. 


“  Gus.” 


The  next  day  a  gentle,  westerly  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  professor, 
feeling  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  bis  air  ship, 
announced  his  determination  to  travel  in  it  to  St.  Paul. 

Everything  was  quickly  got  ready,  and  having  taken  their  places, 
the  lines  were  cast  off',  the  anchor  raised,  and  they  bounded  iato  the 
air. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  were  over  Minneapolis,  and  here  they 
determined  to  land  and  await  the  coming  of  Gus. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  the  professor  was  very  busy,  and  he  gave 
Paul  but  little  time  in  which  to  be  idle. 

They  already  had  excellent  firearms,  but  two  breech-loading  rifles, 
several  revolvers,  and  a  number  of  other  weapons  were  added  to  their 
stores. 

They  also  replenished  their  larder,  taking  in  quite  a  stock  of  canned 
goods. 

“  Not  because  we  don’t  expect  to  live  largely  on  wild  game,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  professor,  “  but  that  we  may  have  them  handy  in  case 
of  emergency.” 
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Tho  next  morning  Paul  took  the  train  for  St.  Paul,  and  when  the 
southern  train  came  in,  he  was  at  the  depot  to  meet  his  friend. 

Ctus  at  length  made  his  appearance,  completely  loaded  down  with 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  goods  mentioned  in  the  list  that  Paul 
had  furnished  him. 

“  Blazes,  old  boy!”  exclaimed  Paul,  in  consternation.  “  What  do 
you  expect  to  do  with  all  those  things?” 

“  Take  ’em  along  with  me,  of  course,”  responded  Gus,  surprised  at 
the  question. 

“  The  professor  will  never  allow  it,”  said  Paul,  shaking  his  head 
solemnly.  44  He  calculates  just  so  much  weight  for  you  and  your 
traps,  and  he  won’t  allow  you  an  ounce  more;  anything  over  that  will 
have  to  be  left  behind.” 

“  The  deuce!”  gasped  Gus  Armstrong;  “and  what  amount  does  he 
condescend  to  allow  me,  pray?” 

“  Two  hundred  pounds,  I  believe,”  was  the  answer. 

“Conscience!  and  I  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds 
myself.  So  there’3  only  seventy-two  pounds  for  baggage.  That’s  worse 
than  the  railways.” 

“  Ah,  but - ” 

“  But  Pll  take  these  things  along,  and  see  what  the  old  tyrant  will 
have  to  say  when  he  sees  them.’-’ 

Paul  had  no  opposition  to  offer,  and  so  they  started  off.  They 
reached  Minneapolis  before  night,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
professor. 

When  he  beheld  Gas  and  his  belongings,  he  started  back  aghast. 

“  What — what!”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  think  my  car  is  as  big  as 
the  Great  Eastern?  What  do  you  take  me  for,  anyway?” 

“  Why,  good  Heaven,  professor!”  responded  Gus,  “  what  few 
things  I  have  with  me  are  little  enough  for  a  trip  to  the  Arctic 
regions.” 

“  But  how  long,  pray,  do  you  expect  this  trip  to  last?”  demanded 
the  professor,  somewhat  dryly. 

“  Why,  I  don’t  exactly  know,”  responded  Gus,  “but  some  months, 
certainly.” 

“  Nonsense!”  said  the  professor.  “If  my  calculations  prove  correct, 
we  shall  reach  the  North  Pole  inside  of  eight  days,  and  then,  if  1  man¬ 
age  right,  and  strike  one  of  the  prevailing  southwest  currents,  we 
shall  be  back  in  the  United  States — of  course  I  can’t  say  where — within 
two  weeks  more.” 

44  Jupiter!”  exclaimed  Gus;  “that’s  hard  to  understand  or  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“  Just  think  for  a  moment,”  said  the  professor.  “  How  long  did  it 
take  us  to  reach  this  place— and  we  passed  a  night  at  La  Crosse,  too 
— then  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  come  by  train?” 

“I  see— I  see,”  said  Gus,  his  face  brightening;  “and  I’ll  tell  you 
how  we’ll  fix  it.  You  just  pick  out  of  these  duds  and  this  arsenal  of 
mine  what  I  need,  and  the  rest  I’ll  sell,  or  give  away,  right  here.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

They  ail  slept  at  the  hotel  that  night,  aud  early  the  next  morning 
prepared  for  the' ascension. 

There  was  almost  as  great  a  crowd  on  hand  as  had  assembled  in 
Lincoln  Park  at  Chicago. 

The  final  word  was  given,  and  once  more  the  balloon  arose  into  the 
air— but  with  three  passengers  now  instead  of  two. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  to  waver  and  to  be  uncertain  what  course  it 
should  take;  but  suddenly,  when  they  had  mouuted  to  an  immense 
height,  it  appeared  to  have  settled  the  question,  and  sailed  rapidly 
away  toward  the  north. 

For  an  hour  they  kept  steadily  on  their  course,  and  then  descended 
for  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  They  now  saw  some  of  the  wildest, 
grandest  scenery  that  this  mighty  continent  affords,  and  they  enjoyed 
it  to  the  full. 

About  noon  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  young  men,  the  professor  allowed  the  bal¬ 
loon  slowly  to  approach  the  earth. 

“  By  Jove,  Paul,  just  look  there!”  and  Gus  eagerly  pointed  toward 
u  clump  of  trees,  at  some  little  distance  away. 

Paul  looked. 

“  A  bear!”  be  cried,  “  and  a  splendid  shot;  professor,  do  give  us  a 
chance.” 

“  You  ought  to  fetch  it  from  the  balloon  when  we  get  a  little  lower,” 
wa?  the  reply. 


An  instant  later  two  shots  rang  out,  and  the  bear  arose  on  its  hind 
legs,  and  after  pawing  the  air  for  a  moment,  fell  over  dead. 

“  Now  let  us  land,  and  we’ll  build  a  fire  and  have  a  grand  dinner!” 
exclaimed  Paul  joyously. 

“  Very  well.” 

And  the  professor  permitted  the  balloon  to  settle  lower  and  lower. 

Suddenly  Gus  gave  a  yeli. 

“  Up— up!”  he  cried,  “or  we  are  lost!” 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Paul. 

“  Indians— more  than  a  hundred  of  them!” 

Quickly  Professor  Felton  sprang  to  the  key;  but  the  scouadrels  were 
already  preparing  to  fire. 

“  Out  with  the  ballast— quick!”  he  cried. 

A  hundred  pounds  was  instantly  thrown  from  the  car,  and  amid  a 
volley  from  the  Indians,  they  fairly  leaped  up  into  the  Heavens. 

A  tremendous  current  now  seized  them,  and  they  were  whirled  away 
to  the  northwest. 

All  at  once  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

“  What!  is  it  night?”  asked  Gas. 

“No,”  responded  the  professor,  gravely,  “a  storm  is  coming  on, 
and  we  must  rise  above  it,”  and  he  prepared  to  augment  the  flame  in 
the  cylinder. 

The  apparatus  would  not  work! 

He  began  to  turn  pale. 

“  Throw  out  more  ballast,”  he  said,  as  calmly  as  possible. 

Paul  obeyed,  with  a  look  of  wonder.  But  still  they  did  not  rise  above 
the  storm,  which  now  burst  upon  them  with  all  its  fury. 

“  Why  don’t  we  go  higher?”  asked  Paul,  anxiously. 

“Because,”  responded  the  professor,  “  there  is  something  wroDg 
here;  we  must  wait.” 

Hours  upon  hours  now  passed,  and  still  they  were  driven  at  an  ap¬ 
palling  rate  toward  the  northwest,  the  storm  all  the  while  continuing 
with  unabated  fury. 

The  valve  was  now  frozen  down  solid,  and  as  the  apparatus  would 
not  work,  they  could  neither  ascend  nor  descend;  they  were  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  storm. 

About  midnight  Paul  ventured  to  ask: 

“  Where  are  we,  professor?” 

“  I  haven’t  the  least  idea,”  responded  the  professor,  gravely.  “  We 
are  lost  in  the  air.” 

i 

CHAPTER  V. 

ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS— THE  UNKNOWN  COUNTRY. 

Lost  in  the  air!  Appalling  thought!  Can  any  one  imagine  a  more 
helpless,  a  more  terrible  situation? 

And  yet  such  was  the  condition  of  the  three  aeronauts  in  Professor 
Felton’s  great  balloon. 

“  Lost  in  the  air!”  repeated  Paul  Prescott,  mechanically,  as  he 
looked  wonderingly  into  the  professor’s  face, 

“  Yes,”  said  the  great  aeronaut,  gloomily,  “  that,  unfortunately, 
is  now  our  situation.” 

“Can  nothing  be  done?”  asked  Paul,  anxiously. 

“  Nothing  now;  we  must  wait,”  was  the  reply.  “  In  the  morning, 
when  we  can  see,  one  of  us  must  climb  the  Dotting  and  force  open 
the  valve.” 

“Good  Heaven!”  exclaimed  Gus  Armstrong,  “  who  would  have  the 
nerve  to  do  that  ?” 

“  I,  if  it  is  necessary,”  said  the  professor,  calmly. 

“And  so  should  I,"  said  Paul;  “  but  I  should  awfully  hate  to  do 
it.” 

“  Why?”  asked  the  professor,  curiously. 

“  Because  we  shall  be  obliged  to  lose  just  so  much  gas,”  was 
the  reply,  “and  your  apparatus  cannot  generate  more,  that!a  cer¬ 
tain.” 

“  No,  the  apparatus  cannot  manufacture  gas;  it  can  only  expand 
it,”  said  the  professor,  with  a  sigh. 

All  this  while  they  were  being  whirled  directly  toward  the  north¬ 
west  at  a  frightful  rate  of  speed. 
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For  a  time  all  were  silent,  each  one  was  busy  with  hi3  own 
thoughts. 

At  length  Paul  asked: 

“  Suppose  we  should  come  down  in  some  wild  and  inhospitable 
country,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  civilized  community— what 
then?” 

“Ah!  What?”  echoed  Gus,  with  a  slight  grunt  of  discontent,  as 
he  buttoned  his  heavy  coat  still  closer  about  his  throat. 

“  Wild,  inhospitable  and  cold,”  he  said.  “  Oh,  gracious,  that’s  too 
much!” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  just  what  we  should  do  under  the  circumstances 
you  mention,”  said  the  professor,  “  for  I  do  not  know  myself;  but  of 
one  thing  you  maysbe  sure,  all  that  my  skill  can  accomplish,  that 
j  shall  be  done.” 

“  We  know  that— we  are  sure  of  it,”  said  Paul,  eagerly,  “  and  you 
can  count  on  us  both  to  stand  by  you.” 

“  I  believe  you,  my  boy,”  returned  the  professor,  seizing  Paul’s  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

By  the  aid  of  his  safety-lamp  the  professor  now  examined  his 
glass. 

“  Good  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  “  we  are  rising.  I— I— don’t  un¬ 
derstand  this,  and  Pm  afraid  it’ll  never  do.”  \ 

“  Why?"  asked  Gus,  anxiously. 

“  Because,”  responded  the  professor,  “  neither  the  balloon  nor  we 
can  stand  it  to  go  much  higher.  The  balloon  would  burst,  and  we — 
well,  we  should  not  live  to  tell  our  story.” 

“  How  high  are  we  now?”  asked  Gus. 

“  More  than  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  ascending  all  the  time!” 

“  Good  gracious!  if  we  should  fall  from  this  height - ” 

“  We  shouldn’t  be  apt  to  know  it  when  we  reached  the  ground,” 
finished  the  professor. 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  Gus. 

“  Ah!”  exclaimed  the  professor,  suddenly. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Paul. 

“  We  are  moving  much  slower,  and  almost  due  north,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  But  still  you  have  no  idea  where  we  are?” 

“No;  I  might  say,  not  the  slightest,  but  to  tell  you  the  exact 
truth,  I  believe  we  are  as  likely  to  find  ourselves  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Archangel,  in  the  morning  as  any¬ 
where.” 

“  Good  gracious!  have  we  traveled  as  fast  as  that?”  asked  Gus. 

“  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  assure  you  we  have  traveled  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  rate  of  speed.” 

“  But  we  are  going  slower  now?” 

“  Yes,  the  storm  is  below  us,  and  in  fact,  it  is  almost  over.  More 
than  that,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  breeze  where  we  are.” 

“  Do  we  still  continue  to  rise?”  asked  Gus.  “  I  should  judge  so, 
for  I  am  very  cold.” 

“  N-o,”  responded  the  professor,  slowly.  “On  the  contrary,  we 
must  have  descended  a  little.  If  I  could  only  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  apparatus;  but  we  must  wait.” 

At  length  the  morning  dawned,  but  there  seemed  to  be  dense  roll¬ 
ing  clouds  beneath  them,  which  effectually  shut  out  their  view. 
They  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  sailing  over  land  or  sea. 

Professor  Felton  now,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  began  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  apparatus.  At  length  he  came  to  the  heat-tank,  which 
was  connected  with  the  battery  by  means  of  several  wires. 

Then  he  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  his  companion  eagerly. 

“  Why,  one  of  us  must  have  been  very  careless  indeed.” 

“  How  80?” 

“  This  wire,  in  some  way,  has  been  misplaced.  See,  a  part  of  it 
has  been  literally  melted  away!” 

“  And  that  is  what  has  caused  all  the  trouble!”  asked  Paul. 

“  Exactly.” 

“  You  can  remedy  it?” 

“  Undoubtedly.  In  ten  minutes  the  balloon  will  again  be  under 
our  control;  but - ” 

“  But  what?” 

“  We  still  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage.” 

“  In  what  respect?” 

“  We  are  drifting  about  in  the  air,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
as  to  where  we  are.” 


“  Oh,  never  mind  that,  so  long  as  we  can  ascend  and  descend  at  our 
own  good  will  and  pleasure,  the  rest  will  come  all  right  in  good  time, 
never  fear,”  said  Paul,  cheerfully. 

“  Well,  we  will  try  to  hope  so,”  returned  the  professor. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  new  wire  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
melted  one,  and  the  great  balloon  once  more  responded  to  the  action 
of  the  battery. 

“  But  there  is  still  one  thing  that  puzzles  me,”  said  Paul,  thouglu- 
fully. 

“  And  what  is  that,  pray?”  asked  Professor  Felton. 

“  How  does  it  happen  that  we  ascended  so  rapidly  a  little  while  L, 
back,  when  the  gas  must  have  been  all  the  while  cooling,  and  hence, 
contracting?” 

“  Ah!”  exclaimed  the  professor,  musingly,  “  I  can  only  explain 
that  by  saying  we  must  have  entered,  for  a  few  moments,  a  current 
of  air  that  had  an  expanding  effect  on  our  gas;  but  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  it  did  not  last  long.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Paul,  reflectively. 

“  Ah— oh!”  suddenly  exclaimed  Gus,  in  rapture. 

“  What  is  it — what  is  it?”  asked  the  others,  turning  suddenly 
toward  him. 

“  Look  down— oh,  look  down!”  he  cried. 

Both  of  his  companions  cast  a  glance  beneath  them. 

The  great  clouds  seemed  to  be  rolling  themselves  together  like  a 
scroll,  and  as  they  were  folded  up,  a  scene  of  magnificent  splendor 
presented  itself  to  the  eye. 

Far — far  beneath  them  appeared  a  glorious  country,  made  up  of 
mountains,  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  mountains  grand  in  their  lofti¬ 
ness;  Valleys  beautiful  in  their  richuess,  lakes  immense,  like  Michigan 
and  Huron,  and  rivers  broad  and  deep  like  the  Hudson  and  Ohio. 

And  there  was  verdure  in  plenty,  not  so  luxuriant  as  that  of  the 
south,  but  of  an  intense  green,  and  very  grateful  to  the  eye. 

“  What  a  magnificent  lake!”  exclaimed  Gus. 

“  What  a  glorious  river!”  said  Paul. 

“  What  an  appropriate  place  for  a  comp,”  said  the  professor.  “  Yes, 
and  what  a  splendid  place  to  procure  and  cook  a  breakfast.” 

“  Now  you’ve  said  it!”  shouted  Gus.  “  And  as  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  a  single  human  being  about,  I  vote  that  we  try  it  on.” 

“  Then  what  do  you  say  to  our  coming  to  anchor  near  that  little 
stream  to  the  west  there?  It  seems  to  me  that’s  about  as  attractive 
as  any  spot  we  could  find.” 

“  The  very  thing!”  exclaimed  both  Paul  and  Gus. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  little 
stream,  and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  great  lake. 

fi 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  CAMP. 

“  Now,”  said  the  professor,  as  he  sprang  from  the  car,  “  I’ll  * 
be  getting  everything  ready  here,  if  you  two  will  start  out  after  the 
game.” 

“  Agreed!”  exclaimed  the  young  fellows,  and  away  they  went  toward 
a  neighboring  forest  on  the  hillside. 

“  Don’t  be  imprudent.  Don’t  wander  too  far  away,”  called  the  pro¬ 
fessor  after  them,  anxiously. 

“  Never  fear,  sir,”  responded  the  boys,  and  then  they  were  gone. 

The  professor  now  went  to  work  to  build  an  oven. 

“  Might  as  well  have  things  taste  good  when  you  can,”  he  said  to 
himself. 

First  he  found  a  suitable  spot,  and  then  he  dug  a  hole  fully  two  feet 
deep;  this  he  filled  with  dry  wood,  which  he  found  underneath  the 
leaves  in  the  forest  and  under  sheltering  rocks.  This  hole  tilled,  he 
heaped  a  pile  of  sticks  upon  it  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  to  all 
this  he  set  fire. 

Now  for  a  time  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  feed  the  fire  and  wait  for  the 
hunters. 

Presently  he  heard  the  reports  of  their  rifles. 

Crack— crack! 

Then,  after  only  an  instantfs  pause: 

Crack— crack! 
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That  tniuemly  means  business,”  said  the  professor,  to  himself. 

ler  a  few  moments  he  heard  no  more,  then  there  was  a  single  re¬ 
port,  and  a  little  later  another. 

A  fchort  time  now  elapsed,  and  then  he  heard  the  sound  of  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps;  upon  looking  up  he  discovered  Paul  and  Gus 
coming  tpsvard  him,  the  one  with  an  immense  wiki  turkey  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  other  with  a  young  fawn. 

“  Wel1  done»  ray  noble  hunters,”  he  exclaimed.  “  Still  I  must  say 
you  expended  considerable  ammunition  on  your  game.” 

“  You  say  that  because  you  only  see  a  portion  of  it,”  laughed  Paul; 
**  we  left  ^  far  the  greater  part  behind.  And  now  while  Gus  is 
dressing  this  turkey— or  rather,  undressing  it—  Pll  show  you  the  real 
results  of  our  efforts.” 

The  professor,  after  cautioning  Gus  to  keep  up  a  good  fire  until  he 
should  return,  followed  Paul  up  a  steep  and  rocky  hillside,  where,  sud¬ 
denly,  they  came  upon  the  carcass  of  an  immense  bear. 

“  Is  this  yonr  game?”  asked  the  professor,  in  astonishment. 

“  it  is,  indeed,”  responded  Paul,  proudly;  “  but  it  took  two  shots 
out  of  each  of  our  rifles  to  bring  it  down.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Professor  Felton.  “  It’s  the  largest  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life.  Yes,”  be  added,  as  he  gazed  admiringly  on  the  great 
animal,  “  it  will  weigh  fifteen  hnndred  pounds,  at  least.  How  unfor¬ 
tunate  we  can’t  stay  and  eat  it  up!” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  Paul,  regretfully;  “  and  1  hope  we’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  it,  at  all  events.” 

“  We  will  have  the  best  parts,  anyway,”  said  the  professor;  aud 
with  the  skill  of  an  old  trapper  he  set  to  work. 

He  first  made  sure  of  the  paws,  which,  as  every  backwoodsman  will 
tell  you,  are  the  most  delicate  morsels  of  a  bear;  then  he  proceeded 
to  cut  a  large  roasting  piece,  and  with  these  they  returned  to  the 
fire. 

The  turkey  was  soon  ready  for  the  oven,  as  was  also  a  portion 
of  the  fawn,  and  then  the  professor  proceeded  to  the  real  business 
in  band. 

The  pile  of  sticks  by  this  time  had  been  thoroughly  consumed,  not 
only  that  above  the  hole,  but  in  it,  and  now  the  pit  was  cleared  of  the 
cinders  and  hot  coals,  and  was^found  to  retain  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  bear’s  paws,  the  roasting  piece,  the  tnrkey,  and  parts  of  the  fawn 
were  now  carefully  wrapped  in  clean  leaves  and  placed  in  this  extem¬ 
porized  oven,  and  covered  over  with  hot  coals.  Then  the  professor 
piled  up  another  heap  of  sticks  over  all,  and  when  this  was  burned 
out  the  several  pieces  of  meat  and  the  turkey  were  found  to  be  cooked 
to  a  turn. 

“  Now,”  said  the  professor,  exultingly,  “help  me  to  take  up  the 
breakfast  and  set  the  table.” 

Gus  sprang  forward ;  a  clean  place  was  prepared,  and  soon  every¬ 
thing  was  ready.  Biscuits  and  coffee  were  added  to  the  meats,  aud 
they  all  declared  the  meal  was  fit  for  a  king. 

When  they  were  nearly  through  Gus  set  a  small  box  of  sugar  before 
the  professor,  and  then  a  tin  can  of  water. 

“  What  are  these  for?”  asked  the  wondering  professor. 

“  Oh!  they  are  to  keep  the  bear’s  paws  quiet,”  laughed  Gus. 

“  But  I  don’t  see  how  water  and  sugar  will  accomplish  that  feat,” 
said  the  other. 

“Ah!  but,”  said  Gu3,  drawing  a  goodly  black  flask  from  his 
pocket  and  placing  it  beside  the  sugar  and  water,  “  when  added  to 
this - ” 

“  Ah!  then,  they  are  potent,  indeed,”  finished  the  professor,  with  a 
happy  3mile,  as  he  proceeded  to  mix  himself  a  toddy. 

The  others  “  assisted  ”  in  this  most  arduous  task,  and  when,  at 
leDgth,  they  arose  from  the  feast,  everything  appeared  to  them  in  the 
most  roseate  light. 

“  Let’s  stay  here  all  day,”  proposed  Gus,  “  and  see  if  we  can’t 
catch  some  fish  in  the  lake.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  mind  the  time,”  said  the  professor,  “  but  where’s  your 
boat?” 

“Ah!  we  can  manage  very  well  without  a  boat,”  said  Gus,  “  if  you 
wiii  only  say  the  word.” 

“  What  word?” 

“  Stay.” 

“  Well,  then,  stay  it  is.  Now  let’s  see  the  boat.” 

“  We  haven’t  got  one  to  show  you;  but  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 

we'll  have  a  raft  that  will  answer  every  purpose.” 


“  Ah,  I  understand  now!  Well,  you  two  build  your  raft  and  catch 
your  fish,  and  I’ll  cook  them  for  you;  but  until  then  I  shall  be  busy.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Gus. 

“  By  the  way!”  exclaimed  the  professor,  suddenly,  as  they  were 
moving  off,  “  if  we  are  going  to  stay  here,  we  had  better  cut  up  that 
bear  and  so  have  another  taste  of  him;  aud  for  that  matter  we  might 
take  up  a  part  of  his  carcass  with  us;  it  would  answer  for  the  ballast 
we  lost  yesterday,  and  in  these  high  latitudes  it  will  keep  any  length 
of  time.” 

This  suggestion  was  at  once  acted  upon.  They  proceeded  to  the 
spot  where  the  carcass  had  been  left,  and  were  just  in  time  to  frighten 
off  a  pair  of  vultures  and  several  sneaking  animals,  which  looked 
very  much  like  coyotes.  Then,  having  cut  up  the  bear,  they  conveyed 
it  to  their  camp,  where  it  was  duly  cared  for.  Paul  and  Gus  then 
went  to  work  constructing  their  raft,  while  the  professor  proceeded 
to  make  a  careful  investigation  into  the  condition  of  his  air  ship. 

After  a  thorough  examination  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  it  had  not 
suffered  from  the  storm;  the  silk  and  gutta  percha  had  resisted  won¬ 
derfully,  and,  after  making  an  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  ground 
and  the  ascensional  force  of  the  balloon,  the  professor  saw,  with  great 
delight,  that  be  had  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  gas  as  before.  This, 
of  course,  proved  that  the  covering  was  perfectly  intact. 

The  apparatus,  pipes,  spiral,  and,  indeed,  everything  connected 
with  it  were  in  perfect  order,  and  after  filling  the  water-tanks,  the 
balloon  was  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  spring  into  the  air. 

The  examination  over,  the  professor  set  himself  to  finding  out  where 
he  was.  He  made  a  very  elaborate  calculation,  and  after  an  hour’s 
hard  work  decided  that  he  must  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
English  river  country,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sheet  of 
water  before  him  was  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  But  he  was  wrong; 
indeed,  he  was  far  out  of  the  way,  as  the  reader  will  very  soon 
learn. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  hours  the  two  young  men  returned 
with  a  fine  string  of  fish,  such  as  noue  of  them  had  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore. 

“Ah!  what  a  glorious  dinner  these  fellows  will  make,”  cried  Gus, 
feasting  his  eyes  on  the  scaly  denizens  of  the  lake. 

“  You  are  right,”  said  the  professor.  “I  think  you  have  brought 
us  something  that  we  can  all  enjoy.” 

They  at  once  went  to  work  preparing  the  fish  for  the  oven,  the 
professor,  as  before,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  welcome  announcement  was  made:  “Dinner  is 
ready!”  and  then  all  sat  clown  to  the  feast. 

Gus  was  fairly  wild  with  excitement;  he  ate,  drank  and  talked 
enough  for  a  dozen.  He  was  perfectly  delighted  with  his  new  life, 
and  seriously  proposed  to  the  other  two  that  they  should  keep  it  up 
for  a  year  or  so  at  least. 

“  I  think  you  would  get  tired  of  it  before  the  end  of  that  time,” 
said  the  professor,  gravely,  “  but  if  it  will  he  any  comfort,  I  thiDk 
I  may  assure  you  that  you  will  not  see  Chicago  again  for  three  good 
months,  if  you  do  as  soon  as  that.” 

“  Don’t  want  to,”  exclaimed  Gus.  “  Hurrah — hurrah  for  the  wild 
country  of  the  North!” 

“  When  shall  you  start  again,  professor?”  asked  Paul,  presently. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  and  on  the  whole,  as  this  is  a  very 
pleasant  spot,  I  believe  we  will  stay  here  over  night,  and  start  at  day¬ 
break  to-morrow,”  responded  the  professor. 

“  Good!  that  will  suit  me  exactly,”  said  Gus.  “  We  will  do  some 
more  fishing  or  hunting  this  evening.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  do,”  said  Professor  Felton,  “only  don’t 
go  beyond  the  sound  of  my  rifle,  in  case  I  have  occasion  to  fire.” 

The  young  men  soon  started  out,  but  before  dark  all  three  were 
again  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  balloon,  and  as  the  country 
seemed  so  quiet,  so  deserted,  the  professor  resolved  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  ground,  and  Paul  and  Gus  arranged  a  circle  of  watch-fires  as 
a  barrier  against  wild  beasts,  for  wolves  and  other  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals,  attracted  by  the  stnell  of  the  dead  bear,  were  prowliug  about 
the  neighborhood. 

Both  Gus  and  Paul  were  obliged  to  fire  their  rifles  several  times  at 
these  unceremonious  and  unreasonable  visitors,  but  the  night  passed 
without  any  untoward  occurrence. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
overboard! 

The  dawn  came,  and  after  a  most  excellent  breakfast,  provided 
wholly  by  Gas,  they  entered  the  car  and  ouce  more  ascended  sky¬ 
ward. 

It  was  now  the  professor’s  object  to  find  a  current  of  air  that  would 
drive  them  toward  the  north-east,  for,  according  to  his  calculation, 
which,  however,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  not  altogether  correct, 
they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and,  therefore,  no 
further  north  than  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude. 

Higher  and  higher  they  ascended,  still  they  did  not  find  just  the 
current  they  wanted.  The  balloon  continued  to  move  steadily  toward 
the  north,  or  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 

“  This  will  never  do,” said  the  professor;  “  we  must  descend  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Doubtless  we  shall  find  what  we  are  looking  for  lower.” 

And  so  the  heat  was  shut  off',  and  the  air  ship  permitted  to  settle 
toward  the  earth. 

They  descended  almost  three  thousand  feet  before  they  struck  a 
favorable  ourrent,  and  then  were  hardly  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
ground. 

They  now  moved  steadily,  though  not  rapidly,  toward  the  north¬ 
east. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  Gus  all  at  once  called  out  in  wonder: 

“  What  a  grand — what  a  glorious  river!  Look,  friends,  just 
look!” 

The  professor  turned  abruptly. 

“  What!”  be  exclaimed.  “  A  river  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
running  toward  the  north!  This  beats  my  reckoning  all  hollow.  I 
now  know  less  than  ever  where  we  are.  To-morrow,  at  noon,  we 
must  make  careful  observations;  meantime,  I  hardly  know  what  is 
best  to  do.” 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  the  wind  changed  a  little,  and  carried 
them  almost  due  north  again,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  sailed  in 
this  direction. 

It  was  now  past  noon,  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  they  at 
length  discovered  a  valley,  through  which  a  stream  of  considerable 
size  made  its  way  toward  the  north,  and  emptied  into  what  appeared 
to  be  a  great  lake. 

“  That  will  be  a  grand  place  to  stop  and  cook  our  dinner,”  said 
the  professor. 

“  But  I  don’t  see  much  in  the  way  of  fresh  game,”  said  Gus,  “and 
the  trees  all  seem  to  be  bushes.” 

“  Yes,  the  trees  do  seem  to  be  somewhat  stunted  in  growth,” 
acquiesced  the  professor,  “  but  for  all  that  I  believe  you  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  starting  out  a  few  elks,  or,  as  the  Indians  call 
them,  wapiti.  Paul,  throw  out  that  anchor  and  we’ll  make  fast  to 
the  rock  on  your  side,  and  on  mine  to  this  old  stump.” 

The  place  they  had  selected  was  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  valley 
of  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  seclusion. 

The  balloon  having  been  made  secure,  the  two  young  men  started 
out  in  search  of  fresh  game,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  weight  of  the  bear  in  the  car. 

Meantime  the  professor  started  a  fire. 

He  did  not  undertake  to  build  an  oven,  as  on  the  day  before, 
for  he  noticed  that  the  ground  was  in  a  damp  and  very  unfit  con¬ 
dition. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  he  waited,  and  then  he  heard  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  and  some  fifteen  minutes  later  the  hunters  came  in, 
bearing  between  them  the  carcass  of  a  young  elk. 

The  professor  congratulated  them  on  their  success,  and  at  once  fell 
to  work  preparing  a  portion  of  the  meat  for  roasting. 

While  this  was  going  on  Gus  suddenly  said: 

“  Oh,  by  the  way,  professor,  while  we  were  out  we  saw  foot-prints, 
and  fresh  ones,  too;  couldn’t  have  been  made  longer  ago  than 
yesterday,  sure.” 

“  What’s  that  you  tell  me?”  demanded  the  professor,  looking 
uneasily  in  the  direction  of  the  balloon. 

“  Sure  as  guns,”  said  Gus;  “a  crowd  of  two-footed  animals  was 
about  tins  place  not  a  great  many  hours  ago,  eh,  Paul?” 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  said  Paul,  thoughtfully. 

“  Then  we’d  better  eat  our  dinner  at  once  and  begone,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Felton,  promptly,  and  they  fell  to  work  forthwith. 


They  had  nearly  finished  their  meal,  when  Paul  all  at  ouce  started 
to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  consternation. 

“  What  is  it?”  demanded  both  the  others,  hastily  following  his  I 
example. 

They  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  an  answer.  On  looking  about  I 
they  found  themselves  nearly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  more  than  forty 
copper-colored  men,  who  were  doubtless  Indians,  though  from  their  5 
dress  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  they  really  were. 

Professor  Felton  at  once  began  to  retreat  toward  the  balloon;  the 
young  ineD  seemed  irresolute. 

The  savages  made  signs  to  indicate  that  they  were  anxious  to 
partake  of  the  roastiug  meat. 

“  Give  the  whole  of  it  to  them,”  said  the  professor,  hastily,  “  and 
then  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  wouldn’t  have  them  injure  the 
balloon  for  all  the  world.” 

“  But  they  have  no  firearms,”  said  Gus;  “  that’s  certain.” 

“  Ah!  thank  fortune  for  that;  but  give  up  the  meat  and  come.” 

Paul  and  Gus  at  once  proceeded  to  make  the  savages  welcome, 
and  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  fairly  employed  on  the  meat,  gradually 
withdrew  toward  the  balloon. 

By  this  time  Felton  had  got  it  loose  from  the  stump,  and  was 
preparing  to  detach  the  anchor  from  the  rock. 

“Jump  in— jump  in,  quick!”  he  said. 

Gus  grasped  the  side  of  the  car.  Paul  had  not  yet  reached  it. 

Suddenly  a  tremendous  howl  in  their  rear  told  them  their  plans  had 
been  discovered,  and  the  next  instant  a  pack  of  huDgry  demons  was 
upon  them. 

Gus  succeeded  in  tumbling  into  the  car.  Paul  was  quickly  in  the 
grasp  of  a  powerful  savage,  who  endeavored  with  all  his  might  to 
throw  him  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  a  dozen  of  the  savages 
grasped  at  the  sides  of  the  car,  and  did  their  beet  to  steal  its 
contents. 

At  length,  after  almost  superhuman  efforts,  Paul  threw  himself 
backwards  into  the  car,  dragging  the  savage  in  after  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  professor  succeeded  in  detaching  the  anchor,  and 
now  the  balloon  was  free,  excepting  for  the  savages  that  held  it 
down. 

“  Knock  their  hands  off,  quick,  with  a  knife  or  anything!”  said  the 
professor,  excitedly,  “  or  they  will  ruin  my  apparatus!” 

Gus  went  to  work,  and  speedily  the  demons  let  go  with  angry 
howls.  But  still  the  balloon  refused  to  rise  above  some  twenty  feet 
or  more. 

“  Out  with  the  bear’s  meat,”  yelled  the  professor.  “  It’s  this 
savage’s  extra  weight  that  keeps  us  down. 

Gus  lifted  up  a  piece  that  weighed  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  threw  it  out. 

It  struck  a  couple  of  Indians  on  the  head,  and  fairly  knocked  the 
life  out  of  them. 

The  balloon  at  once  mounted  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  then 
Gus  discovered  that  another  of  the  savages  was  holding  on  to  the 
rope  over  the  side  of  the  car,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  anchor. 

They  were  now  rapidly  drifting  toward  the  great  lake,  or  arm  of 
the  sea.  Meanwhile,  Paul  was  still  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the 
powerful  savage. 

“  Let  me  knife  him,”  said  Gus,  fiercely. 

“  No,”  said  Paul;  “  wait  a  moment.” 

They  were  now  both  on  their  feet,  and  the  professor  was  so  anxious 
about  his  apparatus  that  he  did  not  comprehend  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

Suddenly  the  savage  bent  backward  over  the  side  of  the  car.  Paul 
impelled  him  forward,  expecting  to  loosen  himself  from  his  grasp;  but 
the  savage  clung  tight,  and  Paul,  losing  his  balance,  both  went 
overboard  together,  plunging  through  space,  clasped  tight  iu  each 
other’s  arms! 

The  balloon  gave  a  bound  Heavenward,  carrying  up  the  other 
savage,  clinging  to  the  anchor  rope,  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.j 

IX  A  TIGHT  PLACE. 


Papl  Prescott,  clasped  tight  in  the  arms  of  the  powerful  savage, 
went  plungiDg  through  space. 

:  For  one  awful  instant  the  descent  continued,  and  in  that  brief 
(period  of  time  he  felt  as  though  he  had  lived  his  whole  life  over  again, 
nd  then  they  struck— but  not  the  earth. 

The  balloon  had  rapidly  drifted  northward,  above  the  course  of  the 
stream,  until  at  the  time  the  two  had  fallen  from  the  car,  it  was  over 
he  great  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  just  beyond  the  river’s  mouth, 
o  that,  in  falling,  they  struck  the  water,  and  then  sank  together 
many  fathoms  deep,  coming  up  at  last  quite  unharmed,  but  still 
tightly  locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Paul  now  took  a  good  look  at  the  savage.  He  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  ugly  and  meant  mischief.  Therefore  he  quickly  resolved  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  the  other’s,  if  necessary. 

He  was  not  long  kept  in  doubt  as  to  that. 

The  savage  suddenly  freed  one  hand  and  felt  downward.  Paul  in¬ 
stantly  comprehended  what  that  meant,  and  like  lightning,  seized  the 
Indian’s  right  arm  near  the  wrist  with  his  own  left  hand;  and  then, 
with  bis  right,  drew  his  hunting-knife,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
savage’s  heart  again  and  again. 

The  dying  Indian  released  his  hold,  and  turning  upon  him  his  glassy 
eyes,  muttered  some  words  that  Paul  could  hardly  hear  and  could  not 
understand;  then,  with  a  gasp,  sank  out  of  sight;  and  the  young 
man,  after  one  glance  at  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down,  struck  out 
for  the  shore. 

He  reached  it,  but  as  he  sank  upon  the  bank,  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  ended  his  life  in  the  waters  he  had  just  left. 

He  saw  nothing  before  him  but  hunger,  cold,  misery  and — death 
at  last. 

He  scanned  the  Heavens  in  every  direction.  The  balloon  was  no¬ 
where  in  sight.  There  was  nobody — nothing  around  him. 

The  place  was  almost  barren,  and  it  was  cold,  not  intensely  cold, 
for  it  was  not  the  season  for  that,  but  uncomfortably  so. 

“  What  shall  1  do?”  asked  the  poor  fellow  of  himself,  at  least  a 
hundred  times.  “  I  shall  surely  die  if  I  sit  still,  yet  how  can  1  better 
my  condition  by  arising?” 

Then  he  thought: 

“  I  shall  have  to  eat,  but  how  can  I  procure  food?  Ah!  I  must  kill 
it,  and  to  do  that  I  must  have  weapons.  What  have  I  got?  A  knife 
and  a  revolver.  But  my  revolver!  I  must  see  to  it  at  once.” 

He  took  it  from  his  hip-pocket,  and  examined  it  carefully.  It  was 
quite  wet,  but  with  a  fine/  soft  moss  or  lichen,  of  a  reddish  color, 
which  he  found  near,  be  soon  dried  it  thoroughly. 

He  was  now  fairly  shivering  with  cold,  and  then  he  remembered  his 
match  safe. 

It  was  made  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  he  carried  it  in  an  inside 


pocket. 

i  He  took  it  out,  and  after  wiping  the  outside,  opened  it  with  tremb- 
ling  hands. 

Tiie  matches  were  unharmed. 

He  now  made  his  way  to  a  sheltered  spot,  under  the  lee  of  a  huge 
rock,  and  after  procuring  a  quantity  of  sticks  and  a  supply  of  the 
moss,  started  a  fire,  and  in  a  little  while  was  thoroughly  dry. 

Feeling  much  better  bodily,  bis  spirits  revived,  and  he  began  to  look 
the  situation  in  the  face  with  more  courage. 

“  It  ain’t  quite  as  bad  as  it  might  be,  after  all,”  he  thought.  “  With 
the  fire  in  front  of  me,  I  can  sleep  under  this  sheltering  rock  very 
well,  and  it  will  go  hard  indeed  if  I  can’t  manage  to  knock  over  some 
I  game  with  my  revolver. 

*•  Hum!  I  wonder  if  there’s  much  of  this  moss  about?  I  should 
j  judge  it  would  make  a  pretty  comfortable  bed  to  lie  on— yes,  and  a 
good  covering,  too,  for  that  matter.  At  any  rate,  I’ll  try  for  it  the 
first  thing.” 

Paul  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  moss  or 
lichen,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  it  about — indeed,  it  constitutes  the 
principal  article  of  diet  for  both  the  elk  and  deer  of  these  high  lati¬ 
tudes. 

Having  prepared  a  comfortable  place  for  sleeping,  Paul  now  began 
to  think  of  making  sure  of  his  supper. 


He  was  by  no  means  hungry,  hut  he  wanted  to  be  certain  that  there 
would  be  something  in  the  larder  when  that  important  time  came. 
So,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  shelter  of  which  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode,  he  took  an  earnest  look  about  him,  in  order  to 
determine  which  would  be  the  best  way  to  go. 

To  the  south  it  looked  the  most  promising,  and  so  he  started  of!  in 
that  direction. 

For  half  an  hour  he  wandered  on,  and  at  length  came  to  a  broken 
country,  over  which  was  scattered  a  species  of  stunted  pine. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  vicinity  of  these  hardy  trees,  when  on 
suddenly  turning  to  the  left  he  beheld  a  young  deer. 

The  animal  was  browsing,  and  up  to  the  moment  Paul  discovered 
it,  was  quite  unconscious  of  danger.  But  now  it  suddenly  raised  its 
head  and  looked  about  uneasily. 

Paul  raised  his  weapon  to  fire,  then  he  lowered  it  again. 

A  sudden  thought  had  occurred  to  him. 

Suppose  the  band  of  savages  that  had  come  upon  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions  awhile  ago  were  within  the  sound  of  his  weapon,  and  should 
again  attack  him,  what  could  he,  single-handed,  do  against  so 
many  ? 

For  a  lime  he  was  irresolute;  then  he  quickly  decided. 

“  Pshaw!”  he  mattered,  “  it  can’t  be  possible  that  they  are  so  near. 
At  any  rate  I’ll  run  the  risk,”  and  raising  bis  weapon  be  fired. 

His  aim  had  been  accurate;  the  ballet  struck  the  animal  in  the  right 
eye,  that  side  being  turned  toward  him. 

The  stricken  deer  gave  a  leap  into  the  air,  and  then  fell  over, 
dead. 

Paul,  before  he  went  to  it,  removed  the  empty  shell  from  tho 
chamber  of  his  revolver,  and  then  put  in  a  fresh  cartridge,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  sure  of  seven  shots  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack.  Having  done  this 
he  started  toward  his  game. 

He  found,  though  a  pretty  good  weight,  that  he  could  carry  it,  so 
lifting  it  across  his  shoulders  and  grasping  it  by  the  legs,  he  started 
toward  his  shelter. 

He  readied  the  place  without  accident,  and  at  once  began  the 
work  of  removing  the  hide  and  preparing  a  portion  of  the  flesh  for 
eating;  an  hour  later  he  made  quite  a  hearty  meal. 

He  now  felt  desperately  thirsty,  and  so  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  stream  for  a  draught  of  water.  On  reaching  its  bank  he  threw 
himself  flat  down  and  drank  a  copious  supply. 

As  he  was  about  to  raise  himself  up,  he  felt  sure  that  he  heard 
sounds  like  the  tread  of  many  feet;  caulionsly  he  turned  and  looked 
behind  him. 

To  bis  consternation  he  saw  that  between  himself  and  the  shelter 
he  had  so  carefully  prepared,  there  were  at  least- thirty-five  or  more  of 
the  same  savages  he  had  met  earlier  in  the  day. 

Here  was  a  situation,  indeed. 

There  was  hardly  a  tree  or  brush  in  the  neighborhood.  His  only 
chance  to  escape  immediate  detection  was  to  crawl  to  the  shelter  of  a 
low  rock,  some  thirty  feet  away,  and  even  if  he  reached  it,  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  remain  long  undiscovered,  for  they  would  soon  see 
his  foot-tracks,  leading  from  the  fire  to  the  stream,  and  follow  them. 

Paul  began  to  feel  dejected;  he  believed  the  fates  were  against  him, 
but  none  the  less  he  firmly  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  aad  he 
felt  somewhat  relieved  by  the  thought  that  his  persistent  enemies  had 
no  firearms. 

Cautiously  he  now  began  to  move  on  his  hands  and  knees  toward 
the  rock  that  arose  out  of  the  ground  between  himself  and  the 
savages. 

He  reached  it  without  attracting  their  attention.  This  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  had  they  not  been  busy  devouring  the  deer  and 
looking  after  the  pelt. 

At  length  they  began  to  study  the  tracks  he  had  left  about  the  fire, 
and  then  to  converse  earnestly  together. 

Presently,  about  a  dozen  of  them  started  directly  for  the  spot  on 
the  river  bank  whore  he  had  quenched  his  thirst. 

“  Now  it’s  coming,”  thought  Paul,  “  and  I’m  likely  to  have  it  hot 
and  heavy.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RESCUE— OUS  FINDS  A  HEAVY  STONE. 


Paul  looked  with  deeply-interested  eyes  on  the  approaching  sav- 
-*  ages.  They  were  each  armed  with  a  weapon  about  six  feet  long, 
Which  seemed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  spear  aud  a  harpoon. 

“  I  suppose  they  can  throw  those  things  like  all  possessed,  mut¬ 
tered  Paul,  “  but  then  I  believe  I  can  manage  to  get  in  half  a  dozen 
or  more  bullets  about  as  lively  as  it  can  be  done.  I  shall  try  for  it, 
anyway.’* 

By  this  time  the  Indians  were  pretty  near  the  stream,  and  seemed 
surprised  at  not  seeing  any  one  about. 

At  last,  on  turning  suddenly,  one  of  them  discovered  Paul  behind 
the  rock,  and  with  a  cry  of  satisfaction  sprang  toward  him. 

Paul  shifted  his  position  somewhat,  and  laised  his  revolver  threat¬ 
eningly. 

The  savage  laughed  derisively,  and  shook  bis  weapon  at  Paul  in 
return. 

It  was  a  formidable-looking  thing,  and  Paul,  supposing  that  the 
savage  was  about  to  throw  it  at  him,  tired. 

With  a  mortal  cry  of  agony,  the  Indian  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell 
back  dead.  Theu,  with  one  wild  burst  of  rage,  all  the  others  rushed 
upon  the  solitary  youth,  with  tierce  determination  to  destroy  him. 

Paul  moved  still  further  around  the  rock,  and  opened  tire. 

Crack— crack— crack— crack ! 

Three  down  and  one  wounded. 

The  others  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  this  gave  Paul  a  chance  to 
remove  the  live  shells  and  replace  them  with  fresh  cartridges. 

Again  the  Indians  advanced,  this  time  several  of  them  throwing 
their  harpoon-like  weapons,  but  Paul  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
all  these,  except  one,  which,  cutting  through  the  sleeve,  just  grazed 
Ills  left  shoulder. 

Then  he  fired  again,  discharging  three  shots,  and  hitting  his  man 
■each  time. 

But  now  the  other  savages  about  the  fire  were  attracted  by  what 
was  going  od,  and  one  and  all  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  their  com¬ 
panions. 

Paul  at  once  saw  that  if  he  remained  where  be  was  he  would  surely 
l)e  surrounded,  and  either  killed  or  captured,  so  reserving  his  other 
shots,  he  began  to  retreat  in  an  oblique  direction  toward  the  west,  or 
rather  a  little  south  of  west. 

The  instant  the  Indians  saw  that  he  was  going  to  endeavor  to 
escape,  they  set  up  a  wild  yell  and  gave  chase,  and  now  the  race  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest. 

The  country  was  almost  a  dead  level,  excepting  for  the  rocks  or 
bowlders  which  started  out  of  the  ground  here  and  there,  and  so  it 
was  likely  the  chase  would  prove  a  long  one. 

Paul  quickly  discovered  that  he  could  hold  his  own  against  the 
savages,  and  that  by  occasionally  looking  back  he  eould  guard  against 
any  spears  they  might  throw  at  him. 

When  a  savage  gained  on  him  and  got  uncomfortably  near  he  would 
quickly  turn  and  fire,  and  then  speed  on  again.  In  this  way  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  three,  and  now  all  his  chambers  were  empty  but  one. 

He  made  new  exertions,  and  then  slackening  his  pace  a  little,  re¬ 
loaded  his  revolver. 

Again  the  savages  gained  on  him,  and  again  he  opened  a  running 
lire. 

But  the  firing  was  not  all  on  his  side  now.  Spears  and  tomahawks 
fell  thick  and  fast  about  him,  and  more  than  once  he  escaped  death 
as  by  a  miracle. 

At  length  Paul’s  revolver  was  again  empty,  and  being  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  Indians  were  gaining  quite  rapidly.  There  was  no  chance 
to  reload,  and  he  had  only  his  legs  to  depend  on. 

“My  God!  what  shall  1  do?”  groaned  Paul.  “Has  my  last  hour 
indeed  come?” 

lie  was  almost  ready  to  give  up;  mechanically  he  turned,  feeling 
sure  that  a  spear  was  about  to  be  hurled  at  him.  As  he  looked  back 
he  saw  the  foremost  savage  with  his  weapon  upraised. 

He  was  about  to  throw  it,  when  suddenly  there  came  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  ride,  and  the  Indian  fell  forward  on  his  face.  At  that  moment  a 
loud  voice  from  the  air  above  them  called  out: 


THE  AIR. 


»i  paui _ Paul!  watch  your  chance  and  seize  hold  of  the  ropes  tl 

we’ve  thrown  out.  We’ll  cover  your  retreat  meantime.” 

That  voice  from  the  air  was  like  a  voice  from  Heaven  to  Paul.  ; 
looked  up  eagerly  and  beheld  the  balloon  a.  little  to  the  southwest 
him.  There  was  a  rope  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  car,  in  the  exact 
form  of  a  swing,  and  it  nearly  swept  the  ground,  while  the  professor 
and  Gus  stood  ready,  with  rifles  in  hand,  to  shoot  the  first  savage 
appeared  most  dangerous. 

With  a  glad  shout,  Paul  sprang  forward. 

Then  the  savages,  fearing  they  were  about  to  lose  their  prey,  with 
fierce  and  angry  yells,  darted  after  him. 

Crack— crack!  from  the  balloon,  and  the  two  foremost  fell. 

The  others  held  back. 

Paul  gained  the  ropes  forming  the  sides  of  the  swing,  theu  lifting 
himself  up,  planted  his  feet  in  the  loop,  and  in  an  eager  voice  called 
out: 

“  All  right!” 

The  savages  were  once  more  nearly  upon  him.  Indeed,  they  were 
almost  sure  of  their  victim,  when  down  came  the  remainder  of  the 
bear  moat,  directly  upon  the  heads  of  the  foremost,  and  then  the  bal¬ 
loon  shot  upward  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  with  Paul  swinging  under¬ 
neath,  and  away  they  sailed  toward  the  east. 

Paul  clung  tightly  to  the  swaying  ropes  and  looked  down  com¬ 
placently  upon  his  baffled  enemies,  who  gazed  with  astonishment,  not 
unmixed  with  terror,  at  the  means  by  which  he  had  escaped  them. 

When  they  were  so  far  away  as  to  be  wholly  out  of  danger,  the 
professor  and  Gus  began  to  draw  up  their  companion,  and 


in  a  few 

moments  he  was  climbing  over  the  side  of  the  car,  where  he  was  re> 


ceived  with  rapture  by  his  friends. 

“  Thank  God  I  am  with  you  again  at  last!”  exclaimed  Paul  fervent¬ 
ly,  and  theu  he  sank  exhausted  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 


Gus  instantly  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  drawing  out  hie  never- 


failing  flask,  placed  it  to  his  lips,  while  the  professor,  with  troubled 


look,  examined  his  apparatus. 

In  a  little  while  Paul  had  considerably  revived,  and  then  Professor 
Felton,  addressing  Gus,  said: 

“  Look  in  the  direction  that  we  are  going,  and  see  if  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  any  rising  ground,  say  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  sea,  for  in  order  to  make  our  equilibrium  perfect  again,  we  must 
take  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  ballast,  and 
unless  we  strike  some  elevation,  I  shall  have  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
our  precious  gas.” 

Gus  gazed  off'  earnestly  toward  the  east. 

“  Yes!’’  he  exclaimed  at  length,  with  a  glad  shout,  “  I  see  an  eleva¬ 
tion  more  than  twice  two  hundred  feet  high!” 

Then  after  looking  through  the  glass: 

“  But  its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice.” 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  the  professor.  “  We’ll  anchor  where  we 
best  can,  and  then  procure  the  ballast  lower  down  the  mountain  side, 
where  we  shall  be  most  apt  to  find  what  we  want.” 

They  now  rapidly  approached  the  hills  or  low  mountains,  and  Paul 
being  still  too  weak  to  lend  a  hand,  Gus  seized  an  anchor  aud  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  it  out. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  approached;  at  length  they  were  close  npoo 
them. 

“  Throw  out  the  anchor!”  cried  the  professor. 

It  was  done,  and  a  moment  later  the  balloon  was  stationary. 

It  was  quickly  decided  that  Paul  should  remain  iu  the  car  and  look 
after  the  balloon,  while  the  professor  and  Gus  went  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  in  search  of  whatever  was  suitable  for  ballast. 

The  two  had  some  little  difficulty  in  making  their  way  over  the  snow 
and  ice  at  first,  but  at  length  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could 
see  the  earth  and  rocks  in  places,  and  here  they  stopped. 

A  dark  and  singularly-shaped  mass  attracted  Gus’  attention. 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  that  was  about  my  gauge,”  he  said.  “Guess 
it  will  weigh  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds.” 

He  raised  it,  and  gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of  profound  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  the  professor,  hastening  toward  him. 

“  Why,  this  thundering  stone  weighs  a  ton,  I  should  think,  and -I 
didn’t  suppose  it  would  go  much  over  twenty-five  pounds.” 


! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BEWILDERED. 

“  Let  me  see  the  wonderful  stone,”  said  the  professor,  curiously. 

Ah-ha!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  over  it,  “  a  meteoric  stone,  and 
a  splendid  specimen.  What  wouldn’t  some  of  our  big  colleges  give  to 
possess  that?” 

“  Jupiter!  so  it  is!”  cried  Gus,  “  and  I  might  have  known  it,  if 
I’d  only  thought.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Professor  Felton,  “  and  probably  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  so  many  of  these  stones  fall  from  the  Heavens  as  here 
and  in  northern  Siberia.” 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  you  are  right,”  returned  Gus,  “  but  I’m  inclined  to 
think  that  cot  many  handsomer  ones  than  that  are  found.” 

“  True,”  said  the  professor,  “and  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  we’ll  take 
it  with  us.  If  we  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  it  by-and-by,  well  and  good; 
if  we  can  keep  it,  ’twill  help  pay  the  expenses  of  this  little  trip.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Gus.  “  I  guess  I  can  lug  it  up  to  the  balloon.” 

“  I  think  you  can,”  said  Professor  Felton,  slyly,  “  for,  instead  of  a 
ton,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  weighs  eighty-five  pounds.  It  is  not  for 
its  great  size  and  weight  that  I  call  it  a  rare  specimen,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  mixture  of  metals  it  contains.” 

“  Well,  here  goes,”  said  Gus,  and  raising'  the  mass  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty,  he  slowly  began  the  ascent  toward  the  balloon. 

He  reached  it  at  last,  puffing  and  panting  like  a  porpoise,  and  with 
Paul’s  assistance,  he  having  almost  recovered  from  his  exhaustion, 
deposited  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  little  dreaming  of  the  mischief 
it  was  to  cause  them. 

Presently  they  were  joined  by  the  professor,  with  a  spoDgy-liko  look¬ 
ing  substance  of  about  thirty  pounds  weight. 

“  One  more  trip  and  each  of  us  bring  about  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  we  shall  be  all  right,”  said  the  professor,  as  he  dropped  his  burden 
into  the  car  alongside  of  the  aerolite. 

“  Good!”  said  Gus.  “I  don’t  want  another  such  tug  as  the  one 
I’ve  just  had,  at  least,  not  to-day,”  and  together  they  descended  the 
mountain  side. 

They  soon  returned  with  smaller  stones,  and  as  they  approached, 
found  Paul  intently  gazing  on  the  aerolite. 

•*  What  have  you  found  there?”  asked  Gus,  curiously.  “  Anything 
wonderful?” 

“  01),  no,”  responded  Paul,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh,  “  I  was 
only  thinking.” 

“  And  for  goodness  sake  what  were  you  thinking  of?” 

“  Why,  I  was  only  thinking  that  if  we’d  had  this  thing  when  you 
threw  out  the  bear’s  meat,  there  wouldn’t  have  been  much  left  of  the 
dirty  scoundrels  where  it  struck.” 

“  By  Jove,  you’re  right,”  laughed  Gus.  “  Oh,  for  just  one  more 
chance.” 

All  their  arrangements  being  now  completed,  they  once  more  en¬ 
tered  the  car,  took  in  their  anchor,  and  ascended  skyward. 

Again  striking'a  favorable  current,  they  steadily  sailed  away  toward 
the  north,  and  for  a  time  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  watch  their 
course. 

At  the  request  of  his  friends  Paul  now  related  his  adventures,  from 

the  moment  when  he  found  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  car,  descend- 

« 

ing  through  space,  until  he  heard  the  crack  of  one  of  their  rifles,  and 
directly  after  the  voice  from  the  air.  And  then  he  begged  to  know 
what  had  been  their  experience,  and  how  it  was  that  they  had  beeu 
able  to  find  him  out. 

The  professor  told  the  story. 

He  said  that  his  first  knowledge  of  Paul’s  having  so  abruptly  left 
the  car  was  when  he  found  that  the  balloon  had  suddenly  leaped  up¬ 
ward  more  than  five  hundred  feet  at  a  single  bound.  Then  he  had 
looked  around  for  an  explanation,  and  found  it  in  discovering  the 
absence  of  Paul  and  the  Indian. 

At  that  very  moment  a  tremendous  breeze  had  carried  them  away, 
and  they  were  speedily  out  of  the  spot. 

All  that  he  could  do  was  to  carefully  note  the  exact  course  the 
balloon  was  taking,  and  to  get  it  under  control  as  speedily  as  possible, 
go  that  he  might  find  another  current  to  take  him  back  again. 

Then  it  was  that  Gus  had  told  them  or  the  extra  passenger  they 
were  carrying  below. 


At  the  time  he  was  permitting  the  cylinder  to  cool,  in  order  to  try 
some  of  the  lower  currents,  the  balloon  was,  therefore,  gradually 
settling  toward  the  earth. 

Looking  over  the  side  of  the  car,  the  professor  saw  the  savage 
gazing  eagerly  downward.  He  surmised  at  once  what  were  his 
thoughts,  and  knowing  that  the  fellow  could  have  no  correct  idea  of 
distance  under  the  circumstances,  he  feared  that  he  would  attempt  to 
drop  while  the  balloon  was  yet  a  huudred  feet  or  more  above  the 
earth;  so,  speaking  to  Gus,  they  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  take  him 
into  the  car,  and  give  him  to  understand  that  they  would  set  him  free 
as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

They  were  now  almost  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  directly  over  tho 
country  to  the  west  of  the  great  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea  into  whicl 
Paul  had  fallen. 

Leaning  over  the  side  of  the  car,  they  beckoned  to  the  savage,  en 
deavoring  to  make  him  understand  that  they  would  take  him  iu  with 
them. 

He  seemed  a  little  uncertain— distrustful,  they  thought. 

Then  beckoning  again,  they  began  to  pull  in  on  the  anchor  rope. 

The  savage  looked  up,  saw  what  they  were  doing,  gave  one  wild  yell 
of  fear  and  let  go  his  hold  on  the  rope. 

Like  a  leaden  mass  he  went  plunging  downward,  and  as  they  shot 
higher  by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  they  could  see  him  strike  the  earth, 
then  rebound,  and  then  fall  back  a  broken,  bleeding  thing! 

“  It  was  perfectly  horrible,”  said  Gus,  with  a  shudder. 

“  It  was,  indeed,”  acquiesced  the  professor.  “  In  fact  it  was  the 
most  horrible  sight  I  ever  witnessed.  But  we  tried  not  to  think  of  it,” 
he  continued;  “  we  bent  all  our  energies  toward  finding  you,  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  had  little  hopes,  even  if  we  6hould  discover  the 
place  where  you  had  fallen,  of  finding  you  alive.” 

“  Ah!  but  thank  fortune  you  did,”  said  Paul,  fervently,  “and  you 
came,  too,  in  the  very  nick  of  time.” 

“  That  is  true,”  returned  Professor  Felton,  “  but  we  were  greatly 
baffled  at  first,  and  spent  hours  in  ascending  and  descending  in  order 
to  strike  the  right  current.  At  last  we  did  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  or  so,  Gus  recognized  that  great  body  of  water,  and 
shortly  after  discovered  you  fleeing  before  the  savages.  The  re3t  you 
know.” 

The  professor  now  for  several  moments  gave  his  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  apparatus  and  instruments. 

Presently  he  seemed  very  much  bewildered,  and  raising  himself,  he 
gazed  off  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  had  come  with  a  troubled 
face. 

Not  satisfied,  he  caught  up  a  glass,  and  placing  it  to  his  eye,  swept 
the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

At  length,  lowering  the  instruments,  and  turning  toward  Gus,  he 
said: 

“  Take  this,  and  tell  me  if  those  mountains  yonder  are  a  part  of  the 
range  we  just  left.” 

Gus  took  the  glass,  and  after  a  careful  survey,  said: 

“  Why!  y — yes,  to  be  sure  they  are.  Why?” 

“  Didn’t  we  approach  them  from  the  west?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  And  when  we  left  them  we  started  due  north?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  we  are  still  with  the  same  current  of  air?” 

“  Undoubtedly.”  y 

“  Then  how  comes  it  that  those  mountains  are  now  directly  west  of 
us,  or  at  least,  nearly  so,  instead  of  south?  In  other  words,  how  comes 
it  that  we  are  going  east  instead  of  north?” 

“  By  Jove!  you’ve  got  me!”  exclaimed  Gus,  in  astonishment.  “  I 
should  think  that  was  a  conundrum  you  could  best  answer  your¬ 
self.” 

Paul  had  listened  to  this  conversation  in  profound  amazement.  He 
now  sprang  forward,  and  after  taking  an  earnest  look  at  the  compass, 
snatched  up  the  glass  and  peered  through  it  at  the  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  mountains. 

“  Well,  Paul?”  asked  the  professor,  anxiously. 

“  I— don’t— understand  it,”  said  Paul,  slowly. 

“  But  that  ain't  all,”  said  Professor  Felton,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“  My  battery  seems  fairly  bewitched,  yet  it  works,  and  the  cylinder 
remains  heated.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  your  battery,”  said  Paul, 
“  and  I  can  see  only  one  solution  of  the  other  question.  We  must 
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have  struck  a  cross  current  while  we  were  talking  and  not  noticed 
it.’' 

“  But  the  mountains— the  mountains,  boy?”  and  the  professor 
pointed  significantly  toward  them. 

“  Ah!  those  mountains  you  see  must  be  another  range,”  said  Paul, 
“  and  those  we  left  are  now  quite  out  of  sight.” 

“  It  must  be  as  you  say,”  returned  the  professor,  though  a  little 
dolefully,  “  and  in  that  case  we  must  try  to  change  our  course  at 
once.” 

He  made  the  attempt.  First,  by  causing  the  balloon  to  ascend,  and 
when  that  failed  to  descend,  until  they  were  less  than  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  earth,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  a  strong  wind  had  arisen, 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  were  steadily  carried  in  the  same 
direction — apparently  toward  the  east. 

The  wind  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  They  were  now  being  borne 
forward  with  frightful  velocity.  Suddenly  a  broad,  a  boundless  ocean, 
burst  upon  their  view. 

“  The  Atlantic!”  exclaimed  the  professor,  in  astonishment. 

“  Yes,”  said  Gus,  “  and  so  it  must  have  been  the  Hudson  Bay  in 
which  Paul  took  his  involuntary  bath,  or  else  the  Great  Slave 
Lake.” 

“  Most  likely  the  last,”  said  Professor  Felton. 

Paul  said  nothing.  He  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

But  they  were  all  very  far  from  the  iruth— very  far  even  from  guess¬ 
ing  it. 

“  Where  are  we  likely  to  land,  professor?”  asked  Gus. 

“It  is  hard  to  say,”  was  the  reply;  “apparently  we  are  driving 
directly  toward  the  coast  of  Scotland  or  Norway,  and  if  this  gale  con¬ 
tinues  we  shall  not  be  long  in  getting  there.  We  shall  see,  how- 
ever.” 

Ah!  little  they  guessed  the  surprise  for  them.  They  were  now, 
more  than  ever,  lost  in  the  air. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

\ 

s 

OVER  THE  OCEAN — THE  SILVER  FOX. 

On  and  on  swept  the  balloon,  high  above  the  billowy  waves,  and 
now  they  had  left  the  land  far  behind  them,  naught  was  in  sight  but 
the  boundless  ocean  and  the  summer  sky. 

Mile  after  mile  and  league  after  league  they  traveled  through  the 
air,  and  still  in  the  same  direction. 

Professor  Felton  for  some  time  had  been  thoughtfully  gazing  over 
the  side  of  the  car. 

At  length  he  uttered  an  exclamation. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Paul,  hastily  turning  toward  him. 

“Look  down  there,”  said  the  professor,  pointing  toward  the  ocean 
far  below.  “What  do  you  see?” 

“  Why,  nothing,”  returned  Paul. 

“  Nothing?” 

“Not  the  sign  of  a  thing — excepting,  of  course,  the  water.” 

“  Look  off'  in  that  direction.  What  do  you  see  now?” 

“If  you  can  distinguish  anything  there,  you  must  have  much 
better  eyes  than  I  have  been  inclined  to  give  you  credit  for;  I  see 
nothing  but  one  trackless  waste.” 

“  So.  Look  in  the  other  direction.” 

“  It  is  still  the  same.” 

“In  fact,”  exclaimed  Gus,  suddenly,  in  the  conversation,  “we 
seem  to  be  sailing  above  a  broad  open  sea— literally  a  dead  sea, 
except  that  I  now  and  then  catch  sight  of  a  bird  skimming  over 
[  it,  or  something  that  looks  like  a  huge  fish  rising  out  of  it.” 

“  Ah!  and  does  not  that  strike  you  as  being  very  strange?”  asked 
the  professor,  seriously. 

“  As  how?”  aBked  Gus,  in  a  wondering  tone. 

“  Why,”  said  the  professor,  “if,  as  we  suppose,  we  left  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  a  while  buck,  we  must  have  crossed  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  then  sailed  over  the  great  island  of 
Southampton,  passed  above  the  Hudson  straits,  and  so  out  over  the 
ocean,  nearly  off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  by  this  time  we  should 
be  above  the  track  of  many  vessels  sailing  both  east  and  west.” 

“  By  Jove!  you’re  right,”  exclaimed  Gus,  “  and  there’s  not  a  single 


sail  in  sight,  no  more  than  as  if  such  a  thing  uever  existed.  Wnat 
do  you  think  of  it?” 

“  Ah,  I  don’t  know  what  to  think,”  returned  the  professor,  some¬ 
what  gloomily. 

Then,  after  a  brief  pause: 

“  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  young  men,  from  the  time  that 
howling  storm  overtook  us,  shortly  after  we  left  the  United  Stales, 
this  voyage  has  been  one  continued  mystery  to  me.  I  neither  know 
where  I  am  at  this  moment,  nor  what  to  make  of  my  surroundings.” 

After  this  plain  declaration  there  was  silence  in  the  car  for  some 
time. 

At  length  Paul  spoke. 

“The  wind  has  nearly  spent  ils  force  now,  has  it  not?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  it  has,”  returned  the  professor;  “and  now  I  shall 
endeavor  to  change  our  course  again,  for  I  had  much  rather  get 
back  to  the  American  continent  than  go  to  Europe." 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  at  length  struck  a  current 
which  carried  them  at  a  very  moderate  rate  toward  the  northeast, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  and  it  was  the  professor’s  hope  that  he  might 
soon  be  able  to  get  into  a  stronger  current  which  would  carry  them 
due  west. 

Night  was  approaching,  or  rather,  it  was  lime  for  it  to  approach, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Gus,  a  good  supper  was  prepared,  which,  as 
they  were  all  hungry,  they  enjoyed  very  much,  notwithstanding  the 
uncertainty  of  their  position. 

A  little  later  the  night  watches  were  arranged,  and  although  the 
darkness  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  spread  its  mantle  over  them,  two 
of  the  three  prepared  to  get  a  little  rest. 

During  Gus  Armstrong’s  watch  he  fell  asleep.  Moment  after 
moment  passed,  and  still  he  slept  on.  At  length  he  awoke  with  a 
start. 

In  an  instant  he  comprehended  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and 
that  he  had  seriously  complicated  their  already  too  uncertain  situation. 

He  at  once  awoke  the  professor,  and  frankly  told  him  what  had 
happened. 

Professor  Felton  was  greatly  annoyed,  but  refrained  from  censur¬ 
ing  poor  Gus,  who,  he  could  see,  was  suffering  sufficiently  already 
for  his  carelessness. 

Morning  dawned,  the  light  coming  far  sooner  than  they  expected, 
the  night  having  been  of  the  shortest. 

And  now  far — far  before  them  they  could  just  discern  a  dark  line, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  long  bank  of  clouds,  tipped  with  silver. 

“  We  are  likely  to  have,  or  at  least,  to  see  a  severe  storm  by  and 
by,”  said  Gus,  pointing  toward  th^m. 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  Professor  Felton,  musingly,  “you 
just  watch  those  clouds  for  a  little.” 

“  They  are  spreading  and  coming  toward  us,”  exclaimed  Gus,  after 
some  moments  of  silence. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Paul,  calmly. 

“  Don’t  think  so!”  repeated  Gus,  in  surprise. 

“  No,”  returned  Paul. 

“  What  do  you  think?”  asked  the  professor,  curiously. 

“  I  have  an  idea  that  they  are  mountains,”  said  Paul. 

“  And  that,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  is  exactly  what  they  are,” 
said  the  professor.  “  But  what  range  it  is,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea.” 

“  There  seems  to  be  considerable  floating  ice  about,”  said  Paul, 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  car. 

“  Yee,”  responded  Professor  Felton,  “more  than  I  should  expect 
to  find  in  higher  latitudes  at  this  season.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
account  for  it.” 

The  dark  line  of  clouds,  with  the  glittering  silver  on  their  upper 
border,  had  now  become  more  defined,  and  soon  all  could  see  that  it 
was  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks  were  covered  with  ever¬ 
lasting  snow. 

And  now,  as  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  they  discovered  that 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  was  a  long  stretch  of  low,  flat 
country,  watered  here  and  there  by  streams  which  had  their  rise  iD 
the  mountain  range. 

A  gentle  breeze  wafted  them  toward  the  coast.  At  length  they 
were  over  the  land.  Immediately  they  felt  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

They  were  glad  to  feel  that  they  were  once  more  sailing  in  the 
clouds  over  their  own  native  country,  America.  And  although  they 
did  not  recognize  the  mountain  range,  nor  any  of  the  different  fea- 
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airo?  of  the  territory  arouud  them,  still  they  were  sure  they  had 
come  back  to  some  portion  of  the  great  British  possession. 

'•Do  you  see  that  magnificent  river?”  asked  Paul.  “  The  one  off 
there  to  the  right.” 

“The  one  that  empties  into  this  great  bay?”  asked  Gus. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  one.” 

“  1  see  it.” 

“  What  of  it?”  asked  the  professor. 

“  V  hy,  I  should  like  to  camp  for  a  little  while  on  its  bank,  that’s 
all.” 

“Nothing  easier,”  said  the  professor;  “when  we  reach  it,  and  I 
see  we  are  moving  up  in  that  direction,  we'll  descend.” 

At  length  they  were  near  the  stream,  and  a  fresh  breeze  starting 
up,  seemed  inclined  to  waft  them  toward  its  source. 

“Don’t  let  us  descend  yet,”  said  Paul.  “If  we  can  keep  with 
the  river  until  we  reach  the  neighborhood  of  that  great  forest,  I 
believe  we  shall  find  plenty  of  game.” 

“Very  well,”  acquiesced  the  professor,  and  so  they  continued  to 
float  far  above  the  stream,  in  the  direction  of  its  source. 

After  a  short  time  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest,  and 
an  excellent  place  for  landing  presenting  itself,  they  descended. 

Now  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  do,  as  well  as  provisions  to  pro¬ 
cure;  but  all  acknowledged  that  the  procuring  and  cooking  of  the 
food  was  the  most  important  matter,  and  must  be  first  attended  to. 
So  the  professor  once  more  volunteered  to  build  a  lire  and  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  cook,  if  the  others  would  furnish  him  something  to 
put  in  his  oven. 

The  two  young  men  started  off  with  alacrity,  while  the  professor  at 
cnce  began  the  construction  of  an  oven  like  the  one  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  described. 

For  a  time  Paul  and  Gus  wandered  on  without  meeting  any  game 
worthy  of  the  name;  but  presently  Paul  seized  Gus  by  the  arm  and 
brought  him  to  a  dead  halt. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Gus,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

Paul,  for  answer,  pointed  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  at  some  distance 
ahead. 

There  was  a  large  fowl,  busy  with  food  of  some  kind  that  it  had 
fouud  upon  the  ground. 

Gus  eagerly  raised  his  rifle. 

“Wait!”  said  Paul,  quickly,  and  the  next  instant  they  saw  a 
beautiful  coated  animal  dart  like  lightning  from  the  undergrowth 
nearby,  and  seize  upon  the  bird.  Then  Paul’s  rifle  rang  out,  and 
the  animal  dropped,  with  a  bullet  through  its  heart. 

Both  of  the  young  men  rushed  forward. 

“I  say,  Paul,”  exclaimed  Gus,  as  he  took  the  dead  bird  from  the 
mouth  of  the  animal,  “that  was  killing  two  birds— or  at  least,  a 
bird  and  a  beast- — with  one  stone.” 

“  Yes;  but  Pm  very  much  afraid  the  beast  won’t  amount  to  much 
in  the  way  of  food,”  returned  Paul. 

“N-no,  I  guess  not.  But,  Jove!  ain’t  that  a  splendid  skin, 

though?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  it  looks  to  me  as  though  this  animal  was  one  of 
those  rare  fellows,  known  as  the  silver  fox.  It  can  hardly  be  the 
Arctic  or  stone  fox,  and  I  believe  it  will  pay  well  to  save  its  pelt.” 

“  A  good  idea,”  said  Gus,  approvingly. 

While  Paul  was  at  work  disrobing  the  fox,  Gus  strolled  off  in  search 
of  other  game.  After  a  time  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  grunting.  He  followed  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound 
seemed  to  come,  and  presently  discovered  an  animal  much  like  the 
common  hog,  though  smaller  and  much  thinner. 

A  moment  later,  it  lay  dead  at  his  feet. 

With  a  feeling  of  pride,  he  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  to  the  spot 
where  his  friend  was  at  work. 

“  Ah-ha!”  exclaimed  Paul,  as  the  victim  of  Gus’  rifle  fell  at  his 
feer,  “a  wild  hog,  eh?  That  will  please  the  professor,  1  know.” 

Having  secured  the  fox  skin  and  the  fowl,  they  took  the  wild  hog 
between  them,  and  returned  to  camp  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  professor  was  somewhat  astonished  by  the  game  they  pre¬ 
sented. 

“A  hog— a  wild  hog!”  he  exclaimed.  “Well,  that’s  strange,  I 
mu3t  confess.  Didn’t  know  they  were  met  with  in  this  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Never  mind,  it’s  good  eating,  as  is  also  your  fowl.” 

Then  taking  a  look  at  the  fox  skin: 

“  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  for  certain,  young  men,”  he  said.  “If 


you  were  only  where  you  could  get  at  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  he 
would  pay  you  well  for  that  skin.” 

“  Very  good,"  laughed  Paul.  “  We’ll  hold  on  to  it  until  we  meet 
his  majesty,  the  czar.” 

“It  may  be  a  good  idea.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LOST  IN  THE  FOREST— AN  UNPLEASANT  SITUATION. 

The  porker  and  fowl  speedily  found  their  way  into  the  professor’s 
oven,  and  when  in  due  time  they  came  forth  again,  they  were  a  tempt¬ 
ing  sight  to  behold. 

At  length  breakfast  was  quite  ready,  and  our  friends  enjoyed  it  to 
the  utmost.  Gus,  indeed,  declaring  that  it  was  the  very  best  meal 
they  had  yet  sat  down  to. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  they  all  went  to  work  inspecting  and 
repairing  the  balloon,  and  for  some  time  were  very  busy.  When  tbev 
had  finished,  the  professor’s  watch  informed  him  that  it  was  already 
past  eleven  o’clock;  therefore,  it  was  decided  they  should  have  dinner 
before  they  again  ascended,  and  the  professor  determined  to  find  out, 
while  his  companions  were  in  search  of  more  game,  whether,  as  yet, 
he  had  lost  any  great  quantity  of  gas. 

As  Paul  and  Gus  were  about  starting  off,  Professor  Felton  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  quite  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground  directly  back  of  the  spot  where  the  balloon  was  anchored,  and 
that  on  the  highest  point  of  this  elevation,  there  was  a  cluster  of  five 
trees,  one  of  which  was  quite  tall. 

“  Now,”  he  said,  “  whatever  you  do,  or  wherever  you  go,  don’t  lose 
sight  of  that  clump  of  trees,  and  don’t  be  gone  more  than  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.” 

The  young  men  promise^  and  then  plunged  into  the  forest,  resolv¬ 
ing  that  if  they  had  to  go  far,  they  would,  from  time  to  time,  climb  a 
tree,  find  the  cluster  that  wa3  to  serve  them  as  a  landmark,  and  thus 
preserve  their  bearings. 

On  and  on  wandered  the  two  hunters,  without  seeing  any  game 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

At  length  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  underbrush  a  little  ahead  of 
them,  and  then  an  animal  with  something  the  appearance  of  a  sheep 
started  out,  and  taking  a  southerly  course,  was  off  like  the  wind. 

Both  Paul  and  Gus  fired  at  the  same  momeut,  but  neither  of  them 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  game.  Then,  without  thinking  what 
might  be  the  consequences,  they  started  off  in  hot  pursuit. 

Ou  and  on  the  chase  led  them,  until  they  no  more  knew  where  they 
were  or  from  what  direction  they  had  come,  than  as  though  they  had 
suddenly  been  let  down  in  that  wilderness  blindfolded. 

Meantime,  the  sirange  animal  that  had  thus  seduced  them  to  their 
discomfort  had  disappeared,  and  they  came  to  a  stand  to  consider  the 
situation. 

“  Well,”  said  Gus,  bluntly,  “  where  are  we,  Paul?” 

“I  give  it  up,”  responded  the  other.  “But  I  could  easily  answer 
the  conundrum  if  you  would  only  change  one  word.” 

“  What’s  that?”  asked  Gus. 

“  Make  it,  what  are  we?  and  I’d  tell  you  plaguy  quick,  a  couple  of 
fools.” 

“  Ain’t  you  a  little  hard  on  us?” 

“  Not  a  bit.” 

“  Don’t  you  suppose  we  can  see  the  cluster  of  trees  from  here?” 

“Not  possible — at  least,  I  thiuk  not.” 

“  The  deuce  take  it;  and  I’m  getting  as  hungry  as  a  bear— a  big, 
white  polar  bear.” 

“  Well,”  said  Paul,  at  length,  “I’ll  climb  the  tallest  tree  I  can  find 
about  here  aud  see.” 

A  little  later  Paul  was  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  tree  in 
that  neighborhood— not  a  very  tall  one  at  that,  by-the-way— and  was 
eagerly  scanning  the  country  in  every  direction. 

At  last  he  came  down,  and  Gus  at  once  knew  by  the  gloomy  look 
on  his  face  that  he  had  been  able  to  discover  nothing. 

“Well,”  he  asked,  although  he  was  satisfied  what  the  reply 
would  be. 

“  We  are  lost,”  said  Paul,  “and  in  my  opinion  lost  in  a  country 
where  a  white  man  never  set  foot  before.,r 
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“  The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Gus,  in  an  agitated  voice;  “  and  haven’t 
you  the  slightest  idea  in  what  direction  we  ought  to  go?” 

“Why,  yes;  1  have  some  kind  of  an  idea,  of  course.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  you  know,  are  oil'  in  that  direction;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  go  the  opposite  way.  Then,  again,  I  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  stream  oil  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  the  very  one  on 
whose  bank  we  encamped  ;  so  we  may  as  well  make  our  way  to  it  and 
follow  its  course,  all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  hill 
and  cluster  of  trees. 

“That’s  all  sensible  enough,  I’m  sure,”  said  Gus.  “Come,  let’s 
be  off  at  once.” 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  returned  Paul;  “  I  hove  not  told  you  quite  all 
yet.” 

“  What  else  have  you  to  say?  Can’t  you  tell  it  as  we  walk  along  ?’» 

“I  don’t  know  as  you’d  care  to  walk  along  after  I  have  told  it,” 
said  Paul. 

“  Good  gracious!  What’s  up,  anyway?” 

“  Why,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  make  out,  there  are  two  or  three 
camp  fires  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  you  know  where  there  are 
fires  there  are  apt  to  be  people  to  feed  them;  and  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  there  are  people,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  very  friendly  to 
such  as  you  and  I.” 

“  Great  Jove!  this  is  a  situation,”  exclaimed  Gus.  “  But  say,  old 
fellow,  can’t  we  go  around  these  heathens!” 

“We  can  try,  certainly;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you 
that  walking  in  a  forest  isn’t  like  walking  in  a  street  or  avenue  in 
Chicago.  There  you>know  about  where  you  are  going  ;  here  we’ll  be 
apt  to  find  ourselves  coming  plump  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  or  back 
to  the  very  spot  we  started  from.” 

“  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  sure;  but  let’s  make  a  start,  all  the 
same.” 

So,  shouldering  their  rifles,  they  took  the  direction  toward  the 
river,  intending  to  strike  it  about  a  mile  Jielow  the  point  where  Paul 
had  seen  the  fires. 

For  more  than  an  hour  they  kept  steadily  on,  and  yet  no  river 
came  in  sight.  They  seemed  no  nearer  their  journey’s  end  than  when 
they  first  started. 

“  I’m  getting  mighty  sick  of  this,”  said  Gus,  wearily. 

Paul  at  once  offered  to  climb  a  tree  again. 

“  No — no,  let  me  go  up  this  time,”  said  Gus. 

Paul  consented,  and  as  Gus  began  to  ascend  a  tree  of  the  pine 
species,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  in  a  very  discouraged  mood. 

Presently  Gus  came  down. 

“  Well?”  asked  Paul. 

“  I  can  see  nothing— simply  nothing,”  said  his  friend. 

“  What!  not  the  river?” 

“No;  nor  fire,  nor  smoke,  nor  anything  else  in  the  world,  but  just 
this  confounded,  everlasting  forest.  And  oh,  Lord!  Paul,  I’m  awfully 
hungry.” 

“  Then  let’s  look  out  for  some  game,  and  provide  ourselves  with 
food,”  said  Paul.  “Because  we  are  lost  iu  this  howling  wilderness 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  starve  to  death.” 

“  Sensibly  spoken,  my  boy.  Let’s  up  and  at  ’em,”  and  helping 
Paul  to  his  feet,  Gus  patted  him  on  the  back,  saying: 

“  Take  my  word  for  it,  old  fellow,  when  we’ve  got  our  stomachs 
filled  we  shall  feel  better,  and  have  more  courage.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  Paul;  “  and  now  to  find  the  wherewith  to  fill 
our  stomachs.” 

They  started  on,  keeping,  however,  as  they  supposed,  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  river. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  small  opening,  and  to  the  great  delight  of 
Gus,  he  saw  there  a  young  reindeer,  quietly  feeding. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  it  down  with  his  rifle,  and  in  a 
very  few  moments  it  was  being  cut  up  and  prepared  for  roasting,  Paul 
taking  the  job  of  preparing  the  meat,  while  Gus  built  the  fire. 

All  this  while  Paul  remained  gloomy  and  despondent;  even  after 
they  had  begun  to  eat  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits.  Impending  mis¬ 
fortune  seemed  to  weigh  him  down. 

They  had  nearly  finished  their  meal;  in  fact,  Paul  had  quite  fin¬ 
ished,  when  the  attention  of  both  was  attracted  by  a  slight  noise  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood. 

Like  lightning  they  started  to  their  feet  and  sprang  toward  the  tree 
against  which  they  had  left  their  rifles  standing. 

The  weapons  were  gone! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CAPTURED— THE  PROFESSOR’S  COAT. 

Paul  Prescott  gave  a  cry  of  consternation. 

“  Gone!”  he  exclaimed;  “  we  are  in  for  it  now — that’s  certain.” 

“  By  Jove!  this  is  a  fix  if  there  ever  was  one!”  said  Gus. 

“I  hardly  know  what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn,”  said  Paul;  “for 
if  we  stir  we  may  run  right  into  an  enemy’s  arms.” 

At  that  very  instant  he  beheld  a  tall  and  vigorous  man  just  in  front 
of  him,  who  seemed  to  be  regarding  his  consternation  with  a  grim 
smile  of  satisfaction. 

The  next  moment  he  was  aware  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  not  less  than  forty  men. 

Gus  had  already  taken  in  the  situation. 

“  The  jig’s  up,  Paul,”  he  said,  “  but  there’s  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  I’m  mighty  glad  they  left  us  alone  till  I’d  finished  my  dinner. 

I  can  stand  it  better  now.  What  are  the  rascals,  anyhow — Indians, 
Esquimaux,  or— or— Jews?” 

“  I  can’t  make  out,”  returned  Pauft  seriously.  “  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  neither  Esquimaux  nor  Jews,  though  to  tell  the  truth,  they 
have  something  of  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance.” 

“  I  should  say  so!”  exclaimed  Gus,  who  was  bound  to  keep  his 
spirits  up,  seeing  Paul  so  glum.  “Look  at  that  fellow’s  nose,  and 
tell  me  if  it  is  not  the  exact  counterpart  of  Abraham’s,  the  old  clothes 
man?” 

“  There  certainly  is  a  resemblance,”  said  Paul,  with  a  sickly  smile; 

“  but  seriously,  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  these  people 
and  our  own  Indians,  and  yet,  don’t  you  see,  they  are  far  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  athletic;  yes,  and  for  that  matter,  better  looking  in  every 
way.  I  really  don’t  understand  it.” 

“  Look  as  though  they  had  got  a  dash  of  Tartar  blood  in  ’em,” 
suggested  Gus. 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Paul,  thoughtfulljr. 

The  Indians— if  they  were  Indians— had  all  this  time  been  calmly 
regarding  the  young  men,  without  showing  any  signs  of  impatience, 
or  a  desire  to  molest  them.  But  now,  however,  and  by  expressive 
gestures,  they  gave  them  to  understand  that  it  would  be  best  to  sub¬ 
mit  peacefully,  for  that  they  intended  to  make  them  prisoners  in  any 
event. 

Both  saw  the  utter  hopelessness  of  resisting,  and  so  decided  to  sub¬ 
mit  with  the  best  grace  possible;  for  their  captors  showed  at  a  glance 
that  they  were  brave,  resolute  men,  with  whom  it  would  not  do  to 
trifle.  Moreover,  they  were  well  and  thoroughly  armed  with  long 
muskets  and  other  weapons  of  good  make. 

Neither  of  the  young  men  were  bound,  but  they  were  each  placed 
between  two  grim-looking  fellows,  who  seemed  quite  capable  of  strik-  ' 
icg  off  their  heads,  if  the  command  to  do  so  was  but  forthcoming. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  the  chief  gave  the  order  to 
march,  and  with  a  rapidity  which  under  the  circumstances  seemed 
marvelous,  they  were  conducted  through  the  forest. 

On  and  on  they  went,  for  at  least  six  long,  weary  miles,  and  then, 
suddenly,  and  without  either  of  the  prisoners  suspecting  it  was  so 
near,  the  great  river  burst  on  their  view. 

For  some  time  they  rested  on  its  bank,  and  a  dusky  lad  of  some 
fourteen  years  advanced  with  a  bottle  made  of  leather  or  skin. 

He  first  offered  it  to  the  chief,  who,  having  drank  of  its  contents, 
handed  it  to  Paul,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

“  Muc-a-mur 

“  Muc-a-mur /”  exclaimed  Paul,  in  profound  astonishment. 

The  chief  nodded  his  head  violently,  in  token  of  assent,  and  then 
signed  for  Paul  to  drink. 

He  raised  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  tasted  of  the  liquor  with  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity;  but  he  was  very  careful  not  to  drink  too  much. 

He  then  handed  it  to  his  friend,  saying: 

“  Taste  of  it,  but  be  careful  not  to  go  in  too  heavy,  for  if  it  is  what 
I  suppose,  it’s  dreadful  stuff;  still,  it  will  pay  to  taste  of  it.” 

Gus  took  a  swallow. 

“  Gracious!”  he  exclaimed,  “it’s  as  strong  as  a  giant.  What  is  it, 
anyway?” 

“  You  heard  what  he  called  it,  viuc  a-mur,  and  that  is  a  drink 
made  from  a  species  of  toadstool,  found,  I  had  always  supposed,  only 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Asia.” 

“  Aud  is  the  toadstool  itself  called  muc-a-mur asked  Gus. 
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*\o$,  was  the  reply,  "  and  either  distilled  into  liquor  or  eaten  in 
ii>  natural  state,  it  has  all  the  eflects  of  alcoholic  liquor.  But  when 
taken  in  large  quantities  it  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  arsenic.” 

"  I  wonder  if  I  took  too  much?”  exclaimed  Gus,  with  a 

look  of  horror. 

"  Not  likely,”  responded  Paul.  “  But  what  gels  me  is,  how  these 
Indians  came  by  this  liquor.” 

"  never  mind  that  now,”  said  Gus.  “  The  question  for  us  to 
settle  is,  how  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  their  clutches?” 

But  I  do  mind  it,  Gus.  If  I  could  settle  the  point  it  would  help 
us  to  find  out  where  we  really  are;  and  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  we  are  further  north  than  Professor  Felton  supposes.” 

“  How  co  you  know  that?” 

“  By  a  thousand  signs;  but  particularly  by  the  fact  that  the  days 
just  now  are  immensely  long,  and  the  nights  last  only  a  few  short 
hours.” 

“  All l  that’s  so,  to  be  sure.  Halloo!  the  old  man  is  going  to  put 
us  on  the  tramp  again.  See!  they  are  getting  ready.  I  wonder  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  us  now?” 

“  Yes,  and  look  there!”  exclaimed  Paul,  in  some  surprise. 

“  What!  more  of  the  tawney  niggers  joining  us?” 

“  It  looks  very  much  like  it.” 

“  I  should  say  so!” 

“  Yes;  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty,  and  some  of  them  are 
women  and  young  girls.” 

This  was  true;  silently  and  suddenly,  more  than  thirty  had  been 
added  to  their  number,  and  the  larger  portion  of  these  were  fine-look¬ 
ing,  healthy  women  and  young  girls. 

After  some  moments’  earnest  conversation  with  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  had  just  arrived,  the  chief  gave  the  word,  and  the  whole 
bund  moved  rapidly  down  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  river. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  au  hour  they  moved  forward,  and  then  the 
sound  of  loud  voices,  mingled  with  the  beating  of  drums,  broke  on 
their  ears. 

Paul  and  Gu3  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise;  but  a  still  greater 
surprise  awaited  them. 

Suddenly  they  emerged  into  an  opening  on  the  river  bank,  and  here 
they  beheld  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  all  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  that  had  made  them  captives. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  were  at  least  fifty  slightly-built  huts 
already  erected,  and  fully  as  many  more  in  process  of  erection. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  camp;  all  seemed  busy, 
there  were  none  idle.  •  While  some  were  at  work  on  the  huts,  others 
were  killing  and  preparing  game  for  cooking,  and  still  others  were 
building  the  fires. 

The  women  were  not  the  least  busy;  indeed,  they  had  the  hardest 
work  to  do,  carrying  water  from  the  river,  wood  from  the  forest,  and 
all  manner  of  burdens  in  every  direction. 

Many  of  the  warriors  were  engaged  in  repairing  their  arms,  and  the 
drummers  were  pounding  as  if  for  dear  life  on  queer-looking  arrange¬ 
ments  which  served  for  drums,  and  all  were  adding  to  the  din  by  the 
incessant  clatter  of  their  tongues. 

Paul  Prescott  and  Gus  Armstrong  gazed  on  this  scene  for  a  time  in 
perfect  amazement. 

Suddenly  Paul  turned  pale  as  death,  and  pointing  toward  the  rear  of 
the  camp,  exclaimed: 

“  Gus,  look  there!” 

Gus  allowed  his  eyes  to  follow  the  direction  Paul  indicated. 

To  his  astonishment  he  beheld  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
cluster  of  trees. 

“  What  does  it  mean?”  he  asked,  in  a  bewildered  tone. 

“  It  means  that  we  are  on  our  old  camping-ground,”  said  Paul. 

“  Bat  the  professor?” 

“  Ah!  I  don’t  know.  But  look!”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  his  face 
once  more  becoming  livid. 

Gas  looked  toward  the  spot  where  the  professor  had  built  his  oven, 
and  saw  the  coat  he  had  worn  covered  with  blood,  and  everything  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  But  the  balloon  was  gone;  there  was  no  signs 
of  it  excepting  a  piece  of  rope  and  anchor. 

“  Dead!”  said  Gus. 

“  Yes,  dead,”  groaned  Paul. 

And  then  they  were  separated  and  led  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PAUL  IS  BEWILDERED— ZAMOSA. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  hearts  of  the  two  young  men  were 
appalled  with  horror — at  the  very  time  when  they  most  needed  each 
other’s  sympathy,  they  were  separated  and  led  away. 

Paul  was  conducted  to  a  hut  of  somewhat  singular  construction* 
It  was  almost  oval  in  form,  with  perpendicular  walls  nearly  six  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  dome-like  roof.  The  frame  work  was  of  pliable 
poies,  bound  together  with  thongs,  and  these  were  covered  with  the 
skins  of  animals,  a  place  being  left  in  the  summit  of  the  dome  for  air 
and  light. 

Over  the  entrance  was  suspended  the  skin  of  a  huge  polar  bear,  it 
being  fastened  at  the  top,  and  permitted  to  hang  free. 

The  ground  inside  the  hut  was  liberally  covered  with  furs,  and  on 
one  side  was  quite  a  number  thrown  together. 

As  they  entered,  one  of  Paul’s  conductors  pointed  to  this  pile,  and 
indicated  that  he  was  to  locate  himself  there.  Then,  after  signifying 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  escape,  they  withdrew. 

A  moment  later,  the  prisoner  became  aware  that  someone  was 
working  at  one  of  the  skins  covering  the  frame  work  directly  opposite 
the  place  where  he  was  seated.  Presently  a  portion  of  the  skin 
dropped  down  part  way,  thus  leaving  a  sort  of  window,  and  affording 
more  light  to  the  interior  of  the  hut,  and  what  probably  was  of  more 
consequence  to  his  captors,  a  convenient  means  for  watching  their 
prisoner. 

But  Paul  really  needed  no  watching.  At  that  time  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  escape  was  furthest  from  his  thoughts. 

He  sat  there  gloomily  reflecting  on  the  bloody  death  of  Professor 
Felton,  and  the  strange  miscarriage  of  all  their  elaborate  plaus.  He 
was  utterly  oblivious  to  all  things  eise. 

Some  time  must  have  elapsed,  but  to  him  it  seemed  only  a  few 
moments,  when  the  bearskin  door  was  drawn  one  side,  and  a  woman, 
bearing  a  shallow  basin,  filled  with  water,  in  her  bauds,  entered. 

She  was  a  person  of  not  more  than  forty  years,  good  features,  of  a 
liglrt  yellowish-brown  complexion,  tall,  straight  and  well-proportioned. 
In  fact,  she  would  have  been  called  a  good-looking  woman  anywhere, 
and  when  she  smiled,  Paul  could  not  help  admiring  her. 

“  Well,”  he  thought,  as  she  advanced  toward  him,  “I  never  knew 
before  to-day  that  we  had  such  a  race  on  the  American  continent,  and 
it's  mighty  hard  to  believe  it  now.” 

The  woman  now  stood  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  with  a  gracious 
look,  she  indicated  that  he  was  to  wash  his  face  and  hands. 

Paul  motioned  for  her  to  set  down  the  baein. 

She  shook  her  head,  so  he  was  obliged  to  perform  his  ablutions 
while  she  continued  to  hold  the  dish,  and  when  he  was  through  she 
carried  it  out,  returning  immediately,  however,  with  a  skin,  much 
like  a  chamois,  for  him  to  dry  himself  with.  Then,  with  a  smile  and 
a  bow,  she  disappeared. 

“  Now,”  thought  Paul,  “  this  is  very  strange.  Why  should  they 
treat  me  like  this,  and  yet  murder  the  poor  professor?  He  must  have 
attempted  to  defend  himself.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 

“I  wonder  what  they  have  done  with  the  body?  How  I  should  like 
the  poor  consolation  of  seeing  it  decently  buried. 

“  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  balloon?  I  suppose,  in  their 
ignorance  of  such  things,  they  let  it  get  away,  and  we,  being  in  the 
deep  forest  at  the  time,  never  saw  it.” 

While  lie  was  reflecting  thus,  the  bearskin  was  again  drawn  one 
side  and  someone  entered. 

It  was  not  the  woman  who  had  before  visited  him.  This  time  it  was 
a  young  girl,  ecarcoly  more  than  seventeen. 

She  was  tall,  straight  and  of  easy  carriage.  Strange  to  say,  her 
hair  was  very  light,  her  eyes  almost  blue,  and  Paul  thought  that  if 
her  complexion  had  not  been  almost  constantly  exposed  to  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  a  northern  climate,  her  skin  would  have  beea  as  fair  as  any 
European  maiden’s. 

She  uttered  a  word  to  attract  his  attention. 

Her  voice  was  like  a  silver  bell. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face,  and  then  he  thought  the  girl  was  abso¬ 
lutely  beautiful. 

She  too  had  brought  him  something.  It  was  a  dish  laden  with 
nicely  cooked  meats,  to  which  was  added  a  coarse  bread,  made  from 
grain,  powdered  by  hand  in  a  sort  of  stone  mortar. 
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Paul  earnestly  regretted  the  absence  of  knife  and  fork,  but  suddenly 
remembering  bis  own  hunting  knife,  wliicb  had  not  been  taken  from 
him,  he  resolved  to  use  it. 

The  girl  continued  to  stand  before  him,  patiently  waiting  for  him 
to  begin  to  eat. 

By  signs  he  entreated  her  to  set  down  the  dish;  but  like  the  woman 
before  her,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

Paul  wished  that  he  could  converse  with  the  beautiful  girl,  but  this 
seemed  utterly  impossible.  It  was  very  evident  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand  a  single  word  of  the  English  language. 

But  suddenly  Paul  thought. 

“If  these  people  inhabit  the  British  possessions  of  America,  it 
would  be  more  wonderful  if  they  did  not  understand  a  few  words  of 
English  than  if  they  did.  Why,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  agents 
are  everywhere  among  the  Indians,  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  some  of  them  didu’t  learn  to  speak  our  language.  And  then,  these 
people  seem  so  intelligent  and  so  rich  in  furs,  too.” 

“  I’ll  try  her,”  lie  thought. 

He  had  now  nearly  finished  his  meal. 

“You  speak  English?”  he  asked,  looking  up. 

The  girl  gave  him  a  puzzled  look,  and  theu  shook  her  head  in  token 
that  she  did  not  understand. 

Paul  uttered  an  involuntary  groan. 

The  young  girl  cast  on  him  a  pitying  look,  and  then,  as  he  had 
quite  finished  eating,  hastily  left  the  hut. 

“  That’s  too  bad,”  grumbled  Paul;  “  I  was  just  going  to  try  her  in 
some  other  language,  when  oft  she  went  like  a  shot— acted  almost  as 
though  she  was  afraid  of  me.” 

But  Paul  bad  done  the  girl  iujustico;  she  was  very  far  from  being 
afraid  of  him. 

Presently  she  returned,  and  to  the  prisoner’s  unbounded  astonish¬ 
ment,  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  clear  tea,  in  a  delicate  cup  of  china, 
which  was  resting  in  a  beautiful  saucer  of  the  same  material. 

“  Now  this  gets  away  with  me  completely,”  said  Paul.  “  These  are 
the  very  first  Indians  I  ever  heard  of  who  were  teadriukers.  Yes,  and 
vito  take  the  beverage  out  of  pure  china.” 

He  then  tasted  the  tea. 

It  was  exquisite— delicious;  something  far  above  anything  of  the 
kind  he  had  ever  before  tasted. 

He  was  astonished — dumfounded. 

He  could -not  tell  what  to  make  of  it. 

At  length  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  fathom  the  mystery. 

The  girl  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave  him,  and  after  a  glance  at  the 
improvised  window,  he  was  satisfied  they  were  not  being  watched,  so 
once  more  he  questioned  her. 

“  Yon  said  you  did  not  understand  English?”  he  asked. 

Again  the  puzzled  look  came  into  her  face;  but,  suddenly  brighten¬ 
ing,  she  pointed  to  heiself  and  said: 

“  Koriak.” 

“  Koriak— Koriak,”  repeated  Paul,  musingly.  “  I  don’t  know  what 
that  means.” 

He  then  made  use  of  the  few  Indian  words  he  happened  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of. 

She  listened  attentively,  even  earnestly,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  she 
could  not  understand  a  single  word  he  said. 

At  length  he  tried  French,  but  with  no  better  success.  Then,  with¬ 
out  thinking  anything  would  come  of  it,  and  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope, 
he  spoke  a  few  words  of  German,  a  language  with  which  he  was  very 
familiar. 

In  an  instant  her  face  brightened  up,  and  he  saw  with  joy  that  she 
had  heard  that  language  before;  but  where  or  under  what  circum¬ 
stances,  he  could  not  guess. 

“  You  understand  German,  then?”  be  asked,  withbreathless  interest. 
“Avery — very  little,”  she  replied,  “but  once— a  long — long  time 
ago,  I  knew  it  very  well,”  and  she  sighed  wearily. 

“  And  when  was  that?”  asked  Paul. 

“  When  I  was  a  little  child,  with  papa  and  mamma,  many— many 
thousands  of  leagues  from  here." 

“  What!  then  you  are  not  one  of  these  Indians?”  exclaimed  Paul,  in 
astonished  tones. 

“Indians?”  said  the  girl,  doubtfully. 

“  Yes.” 

“  The  country  of  the  Indians  I  have  heard  la  far,  far  to  the  south.” 


“  Are  not  these  people  Indians,  then?”  asked  Paul,  more  puzzlei 
than  ever. 

“  Oli,  no!”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

“  What  then?”  he  asked. 

“  I  have  told  you,”  she  said.  “  Koriaks— Tchuktchis.” 

“  It  is  a  people  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  of  before,” 
said  Paul,  thoughtfully.  Theu  he  quickly  asked: 

“  What  country  is  this?” 

The  girl  seemed  surprised  at  the  question,  but  she  instantly  replied: 

“  Tchuktchi.” 

“  Hum!”  grunted  Paul,  discontentedly.  “  I  believe  she’s  got  those 
two  or  three  confounded  words  on  the  brain;  but  I’ll  ask  her  another 
question,  anyhow.”  Then,  regarding  her  with  a  friendly  smile,  he 
asked:  “  My  pretty  dear,  what  is  your  name?” 

“  Zamosa,”  she  responded.  “  What  is  yours?” 

“  Paul,”  said  the  young  man. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

“  I  like  you  very  much,  Paul,”  said  the  maiden,  simply. 

“  And  I  assure  you,  Zamosa,”  returned  the  young  man,  with  a 
smile,  “that  the  feeling  is  mutual.” 

“  Where  did  you  come  from,  and  how  did  you  get  here?”  asked 
Zamosa,  as  she  toyed  with  the  empty  cup  and  saucer  in  her  hands. 

“  I  came  from  the  United  States  with  two  friends,”  said  Paul. 
“  We  sailed  through  the  air  in  a  balloon.” 

“  That  is  very  strange,”  said  the  girl.  “Yours  must  be  a  very 
wonderful  country.  Is  it  far  away?” 

“  Why,  no,”  responded  Paul,  “  it  is  directly  south  of  this.” 

“Oh,  no!  that  is  not  so,”  said  Zamosa.  “You  think  I  am  very 
simple,  because  I  am  a  young  girl  and  live  with  these  people;  but  I 
know  a  great  deal,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Then  it  is  I  who  am  ignorant,”  said  Paul,  “  for,  I  assure  you,  I 
really  supposed  my  country  to  be  directly  south  of  this.” 

“  Your  country  may  be  in  that  direction,”  she  said,  pointing  toward 
the  north,  “  but  the  country  south  from  here  is  Okhotsk;  and  Ya- 
kontsk  is  just  off  here,”  and  she  pointed  toward  the  southwest. 

“Hold  up!”  exclaimed  Paul,  “  save  your  pretty  jaws,  for  I  assure 
you  I  am  but  little  wiser  for  your  valuable  information,  and  I  wouldn’t 
have  you  distress  yourself  pronouncing  such  horrible  names.” 

The  girl  looked  very  much  bewildered,  and  Paul  saw  that  she  did 
not  understand  more  than  half  he  had  said. 

Indeed,  for  that  matter,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  very  slowly  at  all 
times,  and  to  make  choice  of  the  simplest  words,  and  she  was  often 
greatly  troubled  to  answer  him.  It  was  quite  evident  that  she  had 
stated  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  she  had  said  that  she  had  not 
heard  the  German  language  spoken  since  she  was  a  little  child. 

“  What  have  they  done  with  my  friend?”  asked  Paul,  suddenly. 

“  He  is  in  the  tent  of  Notchek,”  returned  Zamosa. 

“And  who  is  Notchek?”  was  the  next  question. 

“  He  is  the  chief  next  in  power  to  Octrovnoi,”  was  the  answer. 

“  And  this  Octrovnoi  is  a  great  man,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes;  he  is  the  head  chief.  You  are  now  in  his  tent.  It  was 
his  wife  who  first  waited  upon  you.” 

“  Ah!”  said  Paul,  “and  what  relation  is  he  to  you?” 

“  None  whatever,  but  I  call  him  father.”  _ 

“  And  where  are  your  own  parents,  Zamosa?” 

“  Alas,  I  do  not  know.” 

“  How  is  that?” 

“  A  long  while  ago  the  Tchuktchis  and  Koriaks  made  war  on  the 
people  to  the  Bouth.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  doing  so;  but  in  that  southern  country  they  called  them 
rebels  and  traitors,  for  you  must  know  all  were  under  one  great 
government,  and  the  great  men  declared  that  when  they  came  they 
should  all  be  put  to  death.  They  did  come,  but  instead  of  being  put 
to  death,  they  left  weeping  and  wailing  in  their  track.  Litov,  the 
town  where  I  lived  with  my  parents,  was  left  desolate.  I,  with  many 
others,  was  carried  into  captivity,  and  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard 
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from  my  friends  siuce  that  awful  day,”  and  the  beautiful  girl  sighed  ’ 
profoundly. 

*•  And  Litov,  you  say,  is  very  far  away?”  asked  Paul,  after  a 
moment  of  deep  thought. 

“Yes;  ninuy  leagues  to  the  south,”  responded  Zatnosa. 

“  Aud  do  they  speak  German  there?” 

Oh,  no!  my  native  country,  where  I  used  to  hear  the  German 
language,  is  away  toward  the  setting  sun,  many  months’  journey.” 

“  How  came  you,  then,  in  the  country  toward  the  south?” 

“Ah!  the  great  tyrant - ” 

“  Zamosa!” 

The  voice  came  from  the  direction  of  the  window,  and  instantly 
the  girl  became  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  nest  momeut,  with  a  slight  farewell  gesture  to  Paul,  she  had 
disappeared. 

The  young  man  was  greatly  disappointed  and  provoked  by  the 
sudden  interruption  of  his  tete-a-tete  with  Zamosa.  He  believed  that 
if  he  had  had  time  to  put  a  few  more  questions  he  would  have  been 
able  to  settle  in  his  own  mind  just  where  he  was.  More  than  that,  he 
wanted  to  find  out  all  about  the  death  of  the  professor,  and  lie 
blamed  himself  very  much  for  not  having  made  that  the  first  object 
of  his  inquiries. 

Presently  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  chief  and  his 
wife;  a  little  later  two  women  came  in  and  put  up  a  partition  of  skins. 
Soou  after  Zamosa  entered  again,  and  without  hardly  glancing  at 
Paul,  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  Lapeta. 

Paul  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  conduct,  but  thought  it  best 
to  appear  not  to  notice  it. 

After  a  time  the  chief  arose,  and  with  a  courteous  bow,  motioned 
Paul  into  the  newly-improvised  apartment.  Here  he  was  speedily 
furnished  with  a  quantity  of  furs,  and  shortly  after  was  sound  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know,  but  suddenly  he  awoke  with  a 
start.  There  was  a  peculiarly  oppressive  feeling  upon  him— a  sense 
of  suffocaton,  a  difficulty  in  drawing  his  breath,  a  sensation  akin  to 
pain. 

Paul  almost  felt  that  some  hidden  danger  was  impending. 

It  was  quite  dark  in  the  little  place  that  had  been  partitioned  off  for 
his  accommodation.  He  could  hardly  see  his  hand  before  his  face. 

He  started  up,  and  listened  breathlessly. 

Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  It  was  still  as  the  grave. 

For  some  time  he  listened,  then  the  low  breathing  of  a  sleeper,  at  no 
great  distance,  reached  his  ears. 

“Pshaw!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “’tis  nothing.  I  am  a  little 
nervous,  that’s  all,  and  no  great  wonder  either.” 

Then,  as  he  prepared  to  settle  himself  for  another  nap; 

“  But  I  do  wish  they  had  left  Gus  and  me  together.” 

He  had  just  lain  himself  down  again,  and  was  drawing  a  heavy  bear¬ 
skin  up  about  his  threat,  when  the  sound  of  low  and  earnest  voices, 
just  outside  the  hut,  attracted  his  attention. 

Again  be  raised  himself,  and  strained  his  ears  to  listen. 

With  a  feeling  of  impatience  he  quickly  understood  that,  although 
he  could  hear,  he  could  not  understand  a  single  word  that  was  said. 

Still,  there  was  something  menacing — even  ferocious  iu  the  accents, 
that  made  him  feel  uncomfortable. 

Presently  the  voices  ceased,  and  although  he  continued  to  listen  for 
some  time,  he  heard  no  further  sounds.  Then,  feeling  as  though  he 
could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  he  dropped  his  head  upon  the 
skins,  and  almost  instantly  was  in  a  dull,  heavy  sleep. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  there,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  bearskins  was  raised  a  little  from  the  bottom, 
and  a  hand  thrust  through,  which  passed  itself  over  his  face. 

Then  a  voice,  in  an  earnest  whisper,  asked: 

“  Paul — Paul!  do  you  hear  me?” 

Again  be  awoke  with  a  start. 

“  Paul— Paul!”  again  called  the  voice. 

Raising  himself,  and  eagerly  seizing  the  hand  n^ar  him,  he  replied: 

“  Yes.  I  h^ar;  Zamosa,  is  it  you?” 

“  Hist!  not  the  slightest  sound,  as  you  value  your  life.  I  have 
something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  say  to  you.  Listen.” 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

THE  PLOT— OSTROY  AND  OUKO. 

“  I  must  come  nearer  to  you.  Raise  the  robes  a  little.” 

Paul,  without  making  the  slightest  sound,  lifted  the  bearskin  par¬ 
tition,  and  Zamosa,  creeping  under,  seated  herself  close  by  his  side  on 
the  furs. 

“  Now  give  me  your  most  earnest  attention,”  she  said,  “  but  do 
not  utter  a  sound  above  your  breath,  and  you  must  be  very  patient 
with  me,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  just  the  words  I  want  to  use.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Paul,  in  the  lowest  whisper,  “and  shall  have 
all  the  patience  in  the  world.” 

“  Listen,  then,”  said  Zamosa;  “  your  life  is  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  unless  you  use  the  utmost  precaution,  you  will  not  be 
alive  many  hours  hence.” 

“  What!”  exclaimed  Paul,  “  has  the  chief,  Octrovnoi,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  my  life?” 

“  No— oh,  no,  he  has  not  done  that  yet.” 

“  Then  what  have  I  to  fear;  of  whom  should  I  be  afraid?” 

“  I  will  tell  you— but  iu  doing  so  you  must  not  think  me  immodest.” 

Paul  again  took  her  hand,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  pressure,  said: 

“  Be  assured  I  can  think  nothing  of  you  that  is  not  good  and  pure.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,”  she  murmured;  “and  now  lean  speak  at  greater 
ease.” 

“  I  am  listening,”  said  Paul. 

“  Well,”  you  must  know,”  she  began,  “  that  I  was  with  the  party 
that  joined  you  yesterday  by  the  river  side,  and  when  I  saw  your  face 
I  was  betrayed  into  crying  out:  ‘Oh,  how  beautiful!  We  have  no 
young  ffreu  like  him!’  The  next  moment  I  was  very  sorry  for  my  im¬ 
prudence,  for  I  saw  a  dark  frown  on  Ostroy’s  face,  and  I  noticed  that 
he  cast  an  evil  look  at  you.” 

“  And  who  is  this  Ostroy,  fair  Zamosa?”  asked  Paul. 

“  He  is  the  son  of  Notchek,  our  second  chief,  and  he  hopes  in  time 
to  win  me  for  his  wife;  but  I  hate  him!” 

The  last  part  of  this  sentence  the  girl  almost  hissed  between  her 
clenched  teeth. 

“  And  you  thiuk  that  because  he  overheard  your  remark  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  he  will  attempt  to  take  my  life?” 

“  Not  because  of  that  alone,”  responded  Zamosa;  “but  from  that 
moment  he  closely  watched  both  you  and  me,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
this  camp  he  begged  Octrovnoi,  as  a  favor,  that  you  should  be  placed 
iu  bis  charge. 

“  Hearing  that  he  had  done  so,  I  instantly  begged  mother  to  ask 
for  you  herself.  ShefcTid  so,  and  as  the  chief  can  refuse  his  wife  noth¬ 
ing,  you  were  given  up  to  our  care. 

“  This  made  Ostioy  more  furious  than  ever,  but  this  was  not  all. 
When  I  was  sent  in  with  food  and  drink  for  you  he  cunningly  concealed 
himself  behind  the  hut,  and  having  made  a  slight  incision  in  one  of  the 
skins,  could  see  and  hear  all  that  passed  between  us,  although  he 
could  not  understand  a  single  word.  But  you  can  very  well  see  that 
it  was  easy  enough  for  a  man  of  his  nature  to  believe  we  were  making 
love,  and  hot  and  wild  with  that  idea,  he  rushed  off  to  find  the  chief. 

“  He  found  him,  and  told  him  all  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  sus¬ 
pected,  hence  the  sudden  interruption  of  our  talk. 

“  I  was  terribly  frightened,  being  fearful  that  you  would  be  con¬ 
demned  at  once.  But  I  am  now  sure  that  father  was  not  so  very  angry 
after  all,  and  I  thiuk  the  reason  was  that  mother  had  taken  a  great 
liking  for  you. 

“  Still,  you  can  well  believe  that  Ostroy  was  in  a  frightful  rage  when 
he  understood  that  the  chief  was  not  going  to  take  instant  and  severe 
measures  with  you,  and  you  cannot  wonder  that  both  mother  and  I 
were  greatly  alarmed  for  your  safety. 

“  When  I  came  in  during  the  evening  I  dared  not  look  toward  you, 
being  fearful  that  his  eye  might  be  upon  me;  and  when  I  lay  dqwn  to 
rest  I  could  not  sleep,  although  I  tried  my  best  to  do  so. 

“  At  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  outside,  just  agaiust 
that  part  of  the  hut  where  you  were  lying. 

“  I  crept  up  close  to  the  side  of  the  hut  and  listened. 

“  It  wa9  Ostroy  and  his  friend,  Ouko,  the  last  a  bigger  villain  even 
than  the  first,  if  that  be  possible. 

“  They  bad  met  there  by  appointment,  and  it  was  Ostroy’s  desire 
that  they  should  cut  through  the  side  of  the  hut  and  destroy  you  with¬ 
out  the  least  delay ;  but  Ouko  showed  him  that,  on  account  of  this 
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complaint  he  had  made  against  you,  by  so  doing  he  would  fasten  sus¬ 
picion  on  himself  at  once. 

“  At  last  he  saw  the  truth  of  Ouko’s  reasoning,  and  while  he  agreed 
to  wait,  swore  that  uc thing  on  earth  should  save  you. 

“  Ouko  told  him  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  t° 
kill  you  and  escape  all  suspicion.  The  other  eagerly  asked  how. 

“  Ouko  then  said  that  he  knew  there  was  to  be  a  grand  hunt  on  the 
morrow— that  is  to-day,  for  it  is  almost  morning— and  that,  of  course, 
you  and  your  friend  would  be  left  behind.  He  said  that  if  Ostroy 
wished  it,  he,  too,  would  remain  behind,  aud  that  he  would  influence 
whoever  had  charge  of  you  to  let  you  wander  off  by  yourself  a  little, 
and  he  would  then  follow;  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  shoot 
you  down,  and  if  necessary,  swear  in  justification  that  you  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape." 

“  I  see,”  said  Paul,  with  darkening  brow,  “  and  it  is  the  worse  for 
me,  as  I  do  not  know  either  of  my  bloodthirsty  enemies.” 

“  They  shall  be  pointed  out  to  you  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Arga,  my  maid,  will  do  it,  and  I  promise  you  that  everything  that 
lays  in  my  power  shall  be  done  for  your  protection;  but  much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  yourself.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Paul,  thoughtfully. 

“  And  now,”  continued  Zamosa,  “  I  must  leave  you;  I  have  been 
here  too  long  already.  You  will  pardon  my  boldness  in  coming  at 
such  a  time,  for  1  was  fearful  that  1  might  be  loo  closely  watched  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  to-morrow.” 

“  I  bless  you  for  coming,”  said  Paul,  fervently. 

“  Thank  you  for  saying  that,  and  now  I - ” 

“  One  moment,”  said  Paul,  detaining  iier;  “can  you  tell  me  what 
became  of  the  body  of  my  other  companion?  I  meant  to  have  asked 
you  last  night.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  the  girl,  in  a  bewildered  tone. 

“  I  mean  the  one  they  killed,  answered  Paul,  sadly. 

“  I  know  nothing  of  him.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  that  there 
was  such  a  one.” 

“  But  did  they  say  nothing  to  you  about  our  balloon — our  air  ship?” 

“  Ah!  they  did  speak  of  a  great  yellow  monster,  which,  they  said, 
when  they  attempted  to  seize  it,  sprang  up  into  the  sky  and  flew  away; 
but  that  is  all.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  find  out  all  about  this  for  me,”  said  Paul,  ear¬ 
nestly. 

“  I  will  certainly  do  so,  if  possible,  and  now  you  must  let  me  go.” 

“  But — but  won’t  you  give  me  one  kiss  first?” 

“Ah,  why  should  I?”  and  Paul  could  feel  the  maiden’s  hand  trem¬ 
ble  in  his. 

“  Because,”  he  said,  passionately,  “  I  love  you!” 

“  Are  you  speaking  the  truth?”  she  asked. 

’  “  Upon  my  honor— upon  my  soul!”  was  the  reply. 

“  Then  you  shall  have  the  ki9S— because— because  I  love  you,  loo?” 

And  then  she  permitted  her  face  to  be  drawn  close  to  his,  and  she 
Teceived  his  burning  kisses  upon  her  lips— received  them  and  returned 
them  with  interest. 

A  moment  later  she  was  gone,  her  heart  wildly  beating  in  her 
bosom. 

And,  although  now  apart,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  neither  of  the  lov¬ 
ers  slept  any  more  that  night. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  the  camp  was  astir,  but  Paul  thought  it 
would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  him  to  move  until  he  had  received 
some  indication  from  the  chief  that  it  was  his  will  that  he  should 
do  so. 

Presently  that  indication  came. 

The  chief  himself  raised  one  of  the  robes  and  motioned  him  to 
arise. 

Paul  threw  off  his  coverings  and  arose  to  his  feet. 

The  partition  was  then  taken  down,  and  the  hut  became  one  fair¬ 
sized  room  again. 

He  was  then  served  with  breakfast  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  night  before,  but  it  was  Arga,  Zamosa’s  maid,  who  waited  upon 
him. 

A  little  later  nearly  all  of  the  men  went  off  on  a  grand  hunt,  Paul 
being  permitted-to  stand  just  without  the  door  of  the  hut  to  see  them 
start. 

As  he  stood  there  he  noticed,  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  two 
young  men,  one  of  whom  was  about  twenty-five,  and  the  other  not  far 
from  twenty-six  years  of  age. 


They  each  had  a  ferocious  cast  of  countenance,  and  Paul  almost 
shuddered  while  he  gazed  at  them. 

Just  as  he  was  thinking  of  turning  away,  he  felt  someone  give  a 
twitch  at  his  coat. 

It  was  Arga. 

Seeing  that  she  had  succeeded  in  attracting  his  attention,  she  glided 
forward,  and  keeping  behind  the  two  evil-looking  men,  indicated  first 
one  and  then  the  other. 

As  she  pointed  to  the  first,  a  voice  behind  Paul  said: 

“  Ostroy.” 

And  as  her  finger  took  the  direction  of  the  other: 

“  Ouko.” 

At  that  instant  the  eyes  of  the  two  villains  were  turned  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  DEATH. 

Paul  Prescott  was  not  a  coward.  His  worst  enemy — if  he  had  an 
enemy  at  all — would  admit  that.  Indeed,  at  college  he  had  always 
been  counted  among  the  bravest  and  most  determined  men  of  his  t 
class,  and  to  this  day  stories  of  his  wonderful  exploits  are  among  the 
most  cherished  traditions  of  the  institution.  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  when  the  glittering  coal  black  eyes  of  Ostroy  and  Ouko  were 
turned  upon  him,  as  he  stood  there,  just  without  the  entrance  to  Oc- 
trovnoi’s  hut,  he  shuddered,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  fear,  took  possession 
of  his  soul. 

It  was  only  for  a  single  instant,  however,  that  this  feeling  lasted, 
then  he  returned  their  sinister  glances  with  interest,  and  they,  seeing 
that  they  were  observed,  quickly  turned  away. 

Paul  now  looked  behind  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that 
had  pronounced  the  villains’  names. 

No  one  was  near  him. 

He  looked  within  the  hut.  It  was  quite  empty. 

“This  is  strange,”  he  murmured.  “  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all. 
Both  Zamosa  and  Lapeta,  the  chief’s  wife,  were  here  only  a  moment 
ago,  and  now  they  are  gone! 

“  Bat  how  did  they  get  away?  They  did  not  pass  me,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  which  hut  Gus  was  in,”  lie  mused.  “  I’d  go  to  him 
at  once.  But  how  am  I  to  t  ed?  They’re  all  alike,  and  there’s  a  hundred  * 
of  them  if  there’s  one!  Never  mind,  I’ll  try,  anyway,  for  I’m  just 
dying  to  hear  the  dear  old  fellow’s  voice  again.” 

He  was  about  to  start  out  of  the  hut  again,  when  the  thought  of 
tlioee  two  sinister  countenances  arose  before  liim. 

“  Ah!”  he  muttered,  “il’won’fc  do  to  go  far  unarmed  this  morning. 

I  must  make  sure  of  my  hunting  knife.” 

He  felt  for  it.  To  his  great  consternation  it  was  gone. 

For  a  moment  he  reflected;  then,  thinking  it  might  have  dropped 
from  his  belt  while  he  slept,  lie  hastened  to  the  pile  of  robes  that  had 
been  his  bed. 

He  turned  down  the  bearskin  that  had  served  as  a  cover. 

There,  underneath  it,  lay  his  knife.  But  it  was  not  alone.  Close 
beside  it  was  another,  and  to  Paul’s  mind,  the  most  formidable  in¬ 
strument  in  the  way  of  a  weapon  he  had  ever  seen.  ..  ^ 

It  had  a  blade  fully  eight  inches  long,  of  considerable  width,  and,  ' 
as  he  particularly  noticed,  sharp  as  a  razor. 

There  was  an  excellent  guard,  and  the  handle  was  profusely  bejew* 
eled. 

“  This  must  be  the  property  of  the  chief  himself,”  he  thought.  “  But 
then,  how  came  it  in  my  bed?  I’m  sure  it  was  not  there  when  I  lay 
down  to  rest.  Never  mind,  I  feel  justified  in  borrowing  it,”  and  care¬ 
fully  concealing  it  in  a  handy  place  about  bis  person,  he  again  stepped 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hut. 

As  he  did  so,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  someone  rapidly  disappearing 
around  toward  the  rear.  1  J 

“Now,  you  sneaking  villain,”  he  muttered,  “if  you  think  you  are 
going  to  get  the  best  of  me,  you  are  very  much  mistaken,”  and  instead 
of  walking  along  by  the  side  of  the  hut,  lie  stepped  straight  out  front 
the  door,  for  a  distance  of  ten  feet  or  more,  and  thus  had  an  opeB 
space  all  ubout  him. 
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Ho  looked  around  lum,  and  began  to  consider  which  was  most  likely 
to  be  Notchek’s  hut. 

A.  last  he  settled  on  one  at  some  distance  away,  for  the  sole  rea¬ 
son  that  it  somewhat  larger  than  the  others  about  it,  and,  in  fact, 
nearer  the  size  of  the  great  chief’s. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  around,  and  then 
hasteued  toward  it. 

No  one  interfered  with  his  movements;  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
him. 

He  leached  the  neighborhood  of  the  hut,  and  advanced  toward  the 
entrance. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  a  group  of  women  and  children 
about  the  door. 

He  quickly  drew  back,  and  with  a  feel  of  great  relief  saw  that  he 
had  not  been  observed. 

Instantly  he  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  hut,  and  drawing  his 
knife,  cat  a  slit  in  the  skins  that  formed  a  covering  in  a  place  where 
two  had  beeu  laced  together. 

After  again  casting  a  rapid  glance  about  him,  to  make  sure  that 
none  were  watching  his  movements,  he  peered  through  the  opening 
he  had  made. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  his  attention  was  Gus  himself, 
stretched  out  on  a  pile  of  robes,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  couple 
of  very  intelligent-looking  dogs. 

Paul  silently  observed  this  interesting  group  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  in  a  low  but  penetrating  whisper,  called  : 

“  Gus!” 

His  friend  started  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  the  dogs  uttered  men¬ 
acing  growls. 

“  Be  still,  you  brutes!”  hissed  Gus. 

Then  a  woman  hastened  to  the  entrance  to  see  what  had  disturbed 
the  dogs. 

She  could  not,  of  course,  make  Gus  understand  her  words,  but  by 
expressive  gestures  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  must  not  be 
too  familiar  with  the  animals;  and  then,  after  receiving  his  submis¬ 
sive  assurance  that  he  would  not,  again  withdrew. 

Then  Gus,  eagerly  hastening  toward  the  side  of  the  hut  from  whence 
the  voice  had  come,  asked  in  an  earnest  whisper: 

“  Paul,  old  boy,  is  that  you?” 

“  Yes,  Gus,”  responded  Paul,  “  and  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  say  to  you.” 

“  Out  with  it,  then,  and  be  quick  about  it,  too,  before  the  old  woman 
pokes  her  head  in  here  again.” 

“  My  life  is  in  danger,”  said  Paul.  “  Two  incarnate  fiends  have 
sworn  to  murder  me,  and  intend  to  do  it  this  very  day.” 

“  The  deuce!  How  do  you  know?” 

“  The  chief’s  adopted  daughter  told  me  all  about  it.  She  speaks 
German  a  very  little.” 

“  What’s  up?  Have  you  crossed  their  path?” 

“  One  of  them  wants  to  marry  the  chiefs  daughter,  and  he  has  got 
an  idea  that  I  am  going  to  be  in  the  way.” 

“  Jealous,  eh?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ob,  ho!” 

“  They  are  the  two  ugliest-looking  demons  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
life,”  said  Paul. 

“  What  can  I  do  to  help  you?”  asked  his  friend. 

“  Can’t  you  get  out  of  that  place?” 

“  Don’t  know.  Am  afraid  not.  They  have  refused  to  give  me  my 
liberty  so  far.  Won’t  even  let  me  go  to  the  door.” 

•«  Is  that  so?”  > 

“  Yes.  You  see  there’s  a  son,  as  mean  a  whelp  as  I  ever  saw.  His 
name  is  03troy,  and  he  seems  to  delight  in  making  me  as  thoroughly 
miserable  as  possible.  Then  he’s  got  a  friend,  Ouko,  that 

“  I  know  them,  I  know  them!  Those  are  the  two! 

“  The  deuce!  Then  you  are  in  danger,  for  a  certainty.” 

“  I  fear  as  much.” 

“  By  jove,  old  boy!”  asked  Gus,  suddenly,  “can’t  you  manage  to 
get  me  a  weapon  of  some  kind?  They’ve  taken  everything  with  a  point 
to  it  that  I  possessed,  even  down  to  my  gold  tooth-pick.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  exclaimed  Paul,  eagerly;  “here’s  my  hunting  knife 
take  it— quick!  I've  got  something  else,”  and  he  shoved  the  knife 

through  the  aperture  he  had  made. 

Gus  instantly  seized  it,  and  quickly  concealed  it  about  his  person. 


“  Now,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  manage  some  way  to  keep  an  eye 
on  your  enemies,  and  if  they  attempt  mischief,  why,  woe  be  onto  ’em, 
that’s  all!” 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips,  when  someone,  stealthily  ap¬ 
proaching  from  behind,  grasped  Paul  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  fierce  ejaculation,  prepared  to  bury  a  knife  in  his  back. 

Like  lightning  Paul  shook  himself  free  and  turned  upon  his  foe. 

It  was  Ouko. 

“  Ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  ruffian,  and  then,  with  fiercely  muttered 
words  aud  uplifted  blade,  he  sprang  toward  him. 

In  an  instant  Paul  had  drawn  the  chief’s  formidable  knife.  The 
next  moment  the  two  met  in  mortal  combat. 

For  a  brief  period  it  seemed  impossible  to  tell  which  would  come 
off  victorious;  but  suddenly  Paul  caught  the  villain  by  the  right 
wrist,  and  then,  with  set  teeth  and  gleaming  eyes,  he  buried  his 
weapon  deep  in  his  heart. 

With  a  gasp  he  fell  to  the  ground  aud  expired. 

Paul  bent  over  him. 

-  “Ah,  villain!”  he  muttered,  “you  brought  it  on  yourself!  It  was 
your  life  or  mine!  1  had  to  do  it!” 

He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reffections  by  a  loud  cry  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  intense  hate. 

Turning  quickly,  he  saw  Ostroy  rushing  forward,  his  face  like  a 
terrible  thunder  cloud. 

He  heard  him  calling  for  aid  as  he  advanced,  and  feeling  that  the 
moment  waB  critical,  he  rushed  to  the  hole  in  the  hut,  and  hurriedly 
cried : 

“  Gus,  Gu9,  if  you  love  me,  now  is  the  lime  to  show  it!  Quick! 
They’re  upon  me!” 

“I’m  with  you,  Paul!”  came  back  the  cheery  voice  of  his  friend, 
and  instantly  one  of  the  skins  forming  the  side  of  the  hut  was  slit  al¬ 
most  from  top  to  bottom.  Then  thrusting  the  pliable  poles  aside,  Gus 
burst  through  the  opening  and  stood  by  the  side  of  his  friend. 

By  this  time  Ostroy  had  gathered  a  force  of  more  than  a  dozen  men, 
and  now,  as  he  pointed  to  the  dead  body  of  bis  friend,  he  seemed  to 
be  urging  them  to  take  vengeance  on  his  slayer. 

For  a  moment  they  hesitated,  then  they  rushed  forward  with 
fierce  and  angry  cries. 

Paul  and  Gus  fought  bravely,  one  of  their  assailants  was  killed,  an¬ 
other  severely,  and  several  slightly  wounded;  even  Ostroy  did  not 
come  off  unscathed. 

But  at  last  the  two  brave  young  men  were  overpowered  and  thrown 
to  the  ground. 

“  Now!”  exclaimed  Ostroy,  in  a  voice  of  exultant  triumph,  even 
while  he  was  writhing  with  pain,  “now  cut  their  cursed  hearts  out!” 

Of  course,  the  Americans  could  not  understand  these  words,  but 
they  only  too  well  understood  their  significance. 

Those  who  held  them  down  hesitated  about  obeying  this  extreme 
command. 

“  What  are  you  waiting  for?”  demanded  Ostroy,  angrily.  “  Wheu 
the  great  chief  and  my  father  are  away,  am  I  not  in  authority  here!” 

Those  about  him  hesitated  no  longer.  Instantly  their  bright  blades 
gleamed  in  air. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OSTROY  IS  FILLED  WITH  JOY. 

“  Hold,  villains!” 

The  voice  that  uttered  the  words  was  stern  and  terrible,  though  it 
was  but  a  woman’s. 

The  men  instantly  lowered  their  blades.  They  well  knew  the  voice 
of  their  chieftain’s  lady. 

Ostroy  looked  around  angrily. 

“  Do  you  countermand  my  orders?”  he  demanded,  haughtity. 

“  I  do,  rash  youth!”  responded  the  woman,  in  still  more  haughty 
tones.  “  More  than  that,  I  dare  you  to  go  contrary  to  my  com¬ 
mands.” 

The  young  chieftain  was  fairly  livid  with  passion,  and  bit  his  nether 
lip  in  his  suppressed  rage. 

At  length  he  said: 
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“  Do  1  understand  that  you  command  these  murderers  to  be  set 
free!” 

“  How  murderers?”  she  asked,  dryly. 

<*  Can  you  ask?”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  dead  bodies  near. 

•»  i  take  it  they  would  not  have  met  their  death  if  they  had  been 
minding  their  own  business.” 

“  Ah! — that  depends  on  what  you  consider  their  business  to 
lie.  If  they  had  not  interfered,  these  prisoners  would  have  been  be¬ 
yond  our  reach  long  before  this.” 

“  1  do  not  believe  it,”  said  Lapeta. 

“  Then  you  doubt  my  word— in  fact,  believe  I’m  a  liar?”  exclaimed 
Ostroy,  fiercely. 

“  Better  than  that,  I  know  you  are  one,”  said  the  lady,  calmly. 

Ostroy  was  now  almost  wild  with  passion,  and  with  a  muttered 
curse,  advanced  toward  Lapeta,  menacingly. 

“  Koriaks!”  exclaimed  the  chieftaiu’s  lady,  “  I  rely  on  you  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  mistress  against  this  loud-mouthed  braggart.” 

Instantly  almost  every  man  was  upou  his  feet,  and  for  a  moment 
Ostroy  seemed  in  imminent  danger. 

“  Hear  me!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  with  some  apprehension. 

“  Ay,  we  will  hear  you,”  said  Lapeta,  coolly.  “  What  have  you  to 
Bay?” 

“  Just  this;  I  saw  last  night  that  the  prisoner  under  your  protec¬ 
tion  meditated  treachery,  and  therefore  resolved  to  have  him  watched. 
Knowing  Ouko  to  be  faithful,  I  gave  the  task  to  him. 

“  A  while  ago  the  prisoner,  finding  himself  alone  in  your  abode, 
first  armed  himself  with  the  chief’s  priceless  dagger,  and  then  stole 
forth. 

“  For  a  while  he  seemed  bewildered,  as  if  he  didn’t  know  just 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do;  then  he  appeared  all  at  once  to  make 
up  his  mind,  and  came  straight  here  to  my  father’s  hut. 

“Ouko’s  vigilance  redoubled.  Soon  he  saw  him  cut  into  the  back 
of  the  hut  in  order  to  liberate  his  friend,  the  women  and  children  all 
being  in  front. 

“  Then  he  rushed  forward,  but  before  he  was  aware  of  the  villain’s 
bloody  purpose,  was  a  corpse  upon  the  ground. 

“  Seeing  this,  I  called  these  faithful  men  to  my  aid,  first  with  the 
simple  intention  of  securing  him,  but  by  this  time  his  friend  was  at  lib¬ 
erty,  and,  as  we  advanced,  they  rushed  upon  us,  and  with  what  result 
you  see. 

“  Then  I  felt  that  they  merited  nothing  short  of  death,  and  resolved 
that  they  should  have  their  just  deserts.” 

“  Yes,  death — death!”  murmured  several  of  those  about  him. 

Ostroy’s  eyes  sparkled  with  satisfaction.  His  words  had  had  their 
efiect  upon  the  men. 

“You  tell  a  very  pretty  story,”  said  Lapeta,  coolly.  “The  only 
trouble  is  that  it  is  not  more  than  half  true.” 

“  Madame,  I  assure  you,  these  men - ” 

“  I  understand.  None  of  them  would  care  to  gainsay  your  words, 
and  several  of  them  would  not  dare  to.  However,  I  have  no  other 
wish  than  that  strict  justice  should  be  meted  out.  Therefore,  let  the 
two  prisoners  be  conducted  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  chief’s 
but,  and  there  closely  guarded.” 

“  But,  madame,  will  they  be  safe  there?” 

“  I  myself  will  be  responsible  for  their  safety,”  was  the  cold  reply. 

Then,  as  she  was  about  to  turn  away: 

“  And,  mark  you,  I  believe  that  il  they  were  only  treated  well,  they 
would  have  no  desire  to  leave  us.” 

“  Ah!  but  they  know  that  they  are  murderers  now,  and  that  they 
must  suffer  accord ingljr.” 

“  I  hardly  think  they  consider  themselves  as  such,”  said  Lapeta, 

dryly.  “  I  have  an  idea  that  they  think  they  have  been  acting  in  self- 
defense.” 

Again  Ostroy  bit  his  lips. 

“  Conduct  them  to  the  place  indicated  by  the  lady,”  he  said,  harshly. 

Paul  and  Uus,  who  had  not  understood  a  single  word  that  had  been 
said,  were  led  away. 

“  Ah,  but  I’ll  have  his  blood  yet!”  muttered  Ostroy,  fiercely;  “yes, 
and  the  other  shall  die,  too!  I  allow  no  one  who  comes  between  me 
and  my  desires  to  escape  my  vengeance.  To-night  they  shall  die,  ay, 
as  sure  as  the  dark  hour  comes!” 

Then  approaching  the  body  of  Ouko,  and  bending  over  it: 

Yes,  yes,  ard  you,  too,  must  be  avenged.  Ah,  and  may  I  perish 


miserably  if  I  don’t  make  your  cursed  murderer  sufler  all  that  y 
yourself  could  wi9h  were  you  here!” 

Then  straightening  himself  up  and  looking  about  him: 

“  Cuise  that  Lapeta,  she  balks  me  at  every  turn!  Zamoza  would 
long  since  have  been  my  bride  but  for  her!  Never  mind,  my  turn  win 
yet  come!  Oclrovnoi  cannot  live  forever;  he  has  no  son,  and  when  he 
dies,  then — ah,  then!” 

And  the  villain  gave  utterance  to  such  a  diabolical  laugh  as  might 
well  have  been  born  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Paul  and  Gus  were  conveyed  to  the  opeu  space  in  front  of  the  chief’s 
hut,  and  without  being  bound,  were  closely  guarded. 

At  noon  they  were  liberally  fed,  and  then,  as  they  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  rest,  were  furnished  with  bear  skins  upon  which  to  lie  down. 

Thus  far,  since  early  morning,  Paul  had  not  seen  Zamosa,  and  had 
no  idea  what  had  become  of  her.  But  now,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
and  looked  earnestly  toward  the  chief’s  hut,  he  saw  her  inside,  and 
saw,  too,  that  she  was  making  signals  to  him. 

He  could  not  quite  make  out  what  she  meant,  but  felt  sure  that  she 
was  bidding  him  to  hope.  _ 

A  little  later  the  hunters  returned. 

Soon  all  that  had  happened  in  the  camp  during  their  absence  waa 
known  to  them,  and  the  greatest  excitement  was  the  result. 

The  father  and  brothers  of  Ouko  sought  out  Notchek,  and  with  him 
and  Ostroy,  who  had  been  careful  to  be  the  first  to  meet  them  on  their 
return  to  camp,  went  to  the  great  chief. 

Being  admitted  to  his  presence,  they  firmly  demanded  instaut  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  white  murderers. 

“  You  support  this  somewhat  haughty  demand,  Notchek?”  asked  the 
great  chief. 

“  I  do,”  said  the  sub-chief,  decidedly. 

“  And  you,  Ostroy?” 

“  Having  seen  the  murder  committed,  how  could  1  do  otherwise?” 
asked  the  young  man. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  all  desire  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
tribe,  and  1  solemnly  promise  that  the  guilty  shall  not  go  unpunished.” 

“  But  Justice  must  not  be  delayed,  great  chief,”  said  Ostroy,  anx¬ 
iously. 

“  Be  satisfied,  young  man,  the  inquiry  shall  commence  at  ouce. 
Let  the  prisoners  and  the  witnesses  be  brought  before  me.” 

Ostroy  eagerly  started  forth,  a  fiendish  joy  lighting  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

... 

THE  BALLOON  APPEARS# 

Ostroy  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  great  chief,  his  face 
fairly  illuminated  by  the  joy  that  filled  his  soul. 

Ilis  longing  was  about  to  be  satisfied.  His  dead  friend  would  speed¬ 
ily  be  avenged,  a  troublesome  enemy  was  about  to  be  swept  from  his 
own  path,  and  all  this  would  be  done  in  a  legal  way;  hence,  no  pos¬ 
sible  stigma  could  attach  to  himself. 

lie  was  pleased.  He  was  content. 

Diligently  he  hunted  up  his  witnesses,  men  upon  whom  be  could 
rely  to  swear  to  anything  he  wished,  and  with  these  he  returned  to 
the  presence  of  the  great  chief. 

Meanwhile,  Octrovnoi  had  taken  up  a  position  in  front  of  his  hut,  - 
and  his  chiefs  and  wise  men  were  assembled  about  him,  while  his  wife 
and  adopted  daughter,  together  with  several  other  females,  were  seat¬ 
ed  just  within  the  building. 

The  prisoners  were  now  brought  forward  and  confronted  with  their 
judge  and  accuser. 

“  It  is  necessary  they  should  know  all  that  is  said,  and  speak  in 
their  own  defense,  if  they  so  desire,”  said  the  chief. 

“I  don’t  see  that,”  grumbled  Ostroy,  discontentedly. 

“Nor  I,”  said  his  father,  sharply. 

“Very  likely  not,”  remarked  Octrovnoi,  dryly,  “but  it  is  none  t® 
less  true,  and  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  they  shall  have  their  right* 
In  short,  they  shall  not  be  condemned  unheard.” 

“Ah!  but,”  exclaimed  Notchek,  with  a  tinge  of  triumph,  “  there  H 
not  a  single  person  in  all  our  tribe  who  can  speak  their  tongue.*' 

“I  am  quite  sure  you  are  right,”  said  the  chief,  “for  I  am  b>ld 
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'^7  UU!  11,9  lw,S®«ge  ol  those  restless  Islundere,  many  thousands 

99^99!J  ",sh  ttIld  whose  ambition  it  is  to  swallow  up  the 

whole  world,  believing  it  to  have  been  created  solely  and  wholly  for 
their  comfort  aud  profit.” 

‘•Ami  the9e  boys  are  from  among  those  greedy  islanders,  then?” 
asked  the  sub-chief. 

•  Not  so;  they  come  from  another  country,  called,  I  think, 
America,  and,  indeed,  a  much  nearer  neighbor  of  ours.” 

44  What  does  all  this  amount  to?”  asked  Ostroy,  impatiently,  “see¬ 
ing  that  there  are  uone  among  us  who  can  talk  this  island  tongue  ?” 

“Ah,  but  there  happens  to  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,”  said 
t lie  chief,  with  evident  satisfaction.  “  There  is  a  country  bordering 
the  possessions  of  the  little  father,  the  language  of  which  one  of  these 
\  oaths  understands,  and  it  so  happens  that  there  is  one  among  us 
who  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  speaks  that  tongue.” 

Ostroy ’8  brow  darkened. 

His  watchful  father  saw  his  discomfort. 

“And  who  may  this  person  be?”  he  demanded  sharply. 

“My  adopted  daughter,  Zamosa,”  said  the  chief. 

“  ^he  is  not  of  our  tribe,”  exclaimed  the  sub-chief,  brutally,  “and 
I  much  doubt  if  her  veracity  can  be  depended  upon  in  a  case  lik9 
this.” 


During  the  time  that  these  preliminaries  were  taking  place,  the 
people — men,  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  at  least  a 
thousand— had  gradually  assembled  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
chief’s  hut. 

The  chief  himself  was  seated  on  a  large  pile  of  heavy  robes,  those 
about  him  ou  lesser  piles,  while  the  others  taking  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  had  but  a  single  pelt  apiece. 

The  prisoners,  each  being  between  two  guards,  remained  standing, 
as  did  al30  the  crowd  around. 

As  the  words  spoken  by  Notchek  passed  his  lips,  a  dread  silence  fell 
upon  the  vast  assembly. 

“  Notchek,”  at  length  said  the  great  chief,  in  a  distinct  and  delib¬ 
erate  tone,  “  we  have  borne  much  from  you  and  your  too  forward  son 
of  late,  and  more  especially,  this  day.  Beware!  That  head  of  yours 
sets  but  loosely  on  your  shoulders,  and  is  liable  to  fall  at  any 
moment.” 

If  the  silence  that  followed  the  insult  which  Notchek  cast  upon  the 
chief’s  family  was  dreadful,  that  which  now  followed  Octrovnoi’s 
words  was  simply  appalling. 

Hardly  a  person  in  all  that  vast  assembly  dared  little  more  than 
breathe. 

Notchek’s  countenance  became  livid,  Ostroy  looked  more  like  a 
corpse  than  a  living  man,  and  the  father  and  brothers  of  Ouko 
trembled  when  they  remembered  in  what  haughty  tones  they  had 
demanded  justice  of  their  chief. 

It  was  Octrovnoi  himself  who  broke  the  silence  at  last. 

“  Anadir,”  he  said,  calmly,  “  bring  up  the  guards,  and  be  prepared 
to  obey  my  slightest  order  on  the  instant.” 

Anadir,  the  commander  of  the  chief’s  guards,  arose,  and  bowing 
profoundly,  withdrew. 

Notchek,  his  son,  and  the  others  who  supposed  they  might  have 
incurred  the  chief’s  displeasure,  became  more  livid  than  ever. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  Anadir  returned,  and  then  it  was  seen 
that  the  assembly  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  armed  and  resolute 
men. 

“  Methinks  you  are  taking  harsh  measures,  great  chief,”  said 
Notchek,  in  a  somewhat  subdued  and  deprecatory  tone. 

“  I  do  what  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  my  rights  and 
dignities,”  said  the  chief,  coolly.  “  And  now  we  will  begin  the  trial. 
Zamosa,  step  forth!” 

Instantly  the  young  girl  arose  from  her  place  beside  her  mother, 
and  advanced  to  the  space  in  front  of  her  father. 

“  Now,”  said  the  chief,  “  who  is  the  accuser  of  these  strangers?” 

No  one  responded. 

“  Where  is  the  accuser,  I  ask?”  said  the  chief,  with  frowning 


brow. 

Ouko’s  father  and  brothers  looked  toward  Ostroy,  and  then  the 

father  spoke. 

“  Great  chief,”  he  said,  “  we  accuse  the  young  men;  but,  as  you 
must  be  aware,  we  saw  not  the  crime  committed.  We  do  so  on  the 
. T formation  we  received  from  the  sub-chief  8  son,  Ostroy. 

“  Ostroy,”  said  Octrovnoi,  turning  to  the  young  man,  “  we  will  now 


hear  your  story,  and  you  will  do  well  to  remember  that  here  we  deal 
only  with  facts.” 

Filled  with  suppressed  rage,  Ostroy  arose  to  his  feet,  and  in  rapid 
and  somewhat  stammering  tones  told  his  story  substantially  as  he  had 
told  it  to  Lapeta. 

After  him  came  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  all  affirming  that  Paul  had 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  taken  Ouko’s  life,  and  that  Gus  had 
killed  the  other  man  while  he  wag  attempting  to  arrest  the  mur¬ 
derer. 

All  that  these  witnesses  said  was  repeated,  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
in  German  by  Zamosa. 

Then  she  gave  her  own  evidence  for  the  defense,  relating  all  she 
had  heard  pass  between  Ostroy  and  Ouko  the  night  before  under 
the  walls  of  the  chief’s  hut. 

She  was  followed  by  Lapeta,  who  confirmed  in  part  her  adopted 
daughter’s  words,  and  at  last  Paul  and  Gus  were  permitted  to 
speak  for  themselves,  Zamosa,  of  course,  acting  as  interpreter. 

Then  came  the  summing  up,  one  of  the  wise  men  speaking  on 
the  part  of  the  accuser,  and  another  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

The  latter  had  nearly  finished,  and  in  closing  was  saying: 

“  I  believe,  great  judge,  aud  indeed  all  here  must  believe  that 
these  young  men  are  no  more  nor  less  than  the  victims  of  Ostroy’s 
senseless  jealous  rage — a  feeling  that  has  already  lost  him  his  friend. 

I  believe,  too,  that  if  we  do  not  act  in  a  right  spirit  toward  these 
young  men— these  unhappy  strangers— some  great  calamity  will  surely 
overtake  us. 

“It  is  known  to  me  that  they  belong  to  a  country  where  man 
can  speak  with  man,  and  recognize  the  sound  of  his  voice  even 
when  they  are  many  hundred  leagues  apart.  More  than  that,  they 
construct  dreadful  and  powerful  machines  that  fly  through  the  air. 
How  know  we  that  these  persecuted  youths  have  not  already  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  called  for  aid  from  their  countrymen?  How  know  we 
that  within  the  very  next  moment,  perhaps,  one  of  their  terrible  en¬ 
gines  may  not  come  swooping  down  upon  us  in  fearful  vengeance? 
How - ” 

At  that  instant  a  cry  of  horror  arose,  and  a  thousand  fingers  were 
pointed  heavenward. 

There,  high  above  them,  was  the  monster  ballooD,  apparently  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  the  spot. 

With  another  frightful  yell,  the  crowd  scattered,  and  was  eagerly 
seeking  places  of  safety. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PAUL  ARRANGES  FOR  ANOTHER  PASSENGER. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  astonished  ones  in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  great  chief’s  hut,  the  wise  man  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  defending  Paul  and  Gus  was  the  most  astonished. 

When  he  hinted  that  some  terrible  machine  might  be  expected  to 
come  swooping  down  upon  them,  be  had  no  more  idea  that  such  a 
thing  really  would  happen  than  that  he  should  fly  himself;  so  when 
the  appalling  object  in  the  sky  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  stood  for  a 
single  moment  gazing  at  it  with  open-mouthed  wonder,  and  then 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  joined  in  the  general  flight,  nor  did  he 
pause  to  look  behind  him  until  he  considered  himself  to  be  in  a  place 
of  comparative  safety. 

But  the  two  Americans  were  not  left  entirely  alone.  Octrovnoi  wag 
a  really  brave  man— a  man  who  literally  knew  not  the  sensation  of 
fear,  and  to  him  the  thought  of  fleeing  never  once  occurred. 

Lapeta  lemained  simply  because  her  husband  stayed,  considering 
the  safest  place  on  earth  to  be  by  his  side,  and  Zamosa  had  such 
unbounded  faith  in  Paul  that  she  felt  sure  he  would  not  permit  her 
to  come  to  harm. 

There  was  another  sturdy  soul  near  them.  It  was  Anadir— a 
man  of  whom  Octrovnoi  had  said  many  times: 

“  He  is  the  embodiment  of  courage,  loyalty  and  truth.  So  long 
as  Anadir  lives,  Octrovnoi’s  enemies  shall  not  prevail.” 

True  to  his  duty,  Anadir  remained  by  the  side  of  his  chief  and 
master,  and  the  men  composing  the  guard,  seei  g  that  their  cap¬ 
tain  did  nut  flee,  remained  firm  in  the  places  where  he  had  stationed 
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them,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  greatly  against  their  inclina¬ 
tion. 

Lower  and  lower  the  balloon  settled,  and  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  earth  the  greater  became  Octrovnoi’s  curiosity  to  know  some¬ 
thing  more  about  it. 

At  length  he  made  a  sign  for  the  two  young  men  to  draw  near 
him. 

They  did  so. 

The  chief  then  essayed  to  question  them;  but  instantly  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  being  understood  arose. 

He  turned  to  Zamosa. 

She  came  forward. 

“  Is  it  true,"  he  then  asked,  through  his  adopted  daughter,  “  that 
your  people  fly  through  the  air  in  the  Dowels  of  great  monsters  like 
that?” 

“  Yes,’’  responded  Paul,  “  it  is  quite  true.” 

“  And  did  you  come  across  the  sea  in  such  a  one?” 

“  We  did— in  that  very  one,  I  think,  though  I  am  not  positive  yet.” 

Then,  suddenly  turning  questioner: 

“  Have  not  your  followers  reported  to  you  that  they  found  such  a 
monster  ou  this  very  camp  when  they  first  took  possession  of  it?” 

“  They  told  a  singular  story  about  seeing  a  great  yellow  bird  without 
wings,  which,  as  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  sprang  up  into  the 
air  and  flew  away;  but  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  it.” 

“  But  there  was  a  coat — a  bloody  coat  and  an  anchor,”  said  Paul. 

“  The  coat  we  supposed  belonged  to  one  of  you,  and  as  for  the 
other  tiling,  we  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.” 

“  Then  no  man  of  our  race  or  color  was  mur— killed  here,  I  should 
say?” 

“  Certainly  not.  The  coat  became  bloody  by  accident,  having  been 
dropped  where  our  people  were  slaughtering  a  beast  for  food.” 

“  Then  it  is  our  friend  and  companion  in  yonder  air-ship,  come  back 
to  take  us  away!”  exclaimed  Paul,  joyously.  “  And  I  humbly  beg, 
great  chief,  that  you  will  permit  him  to  land  aud  let  us  depart  in 
peace.” 

To  Paul’s  entreaties  the  chieftain’s  wife  added  hers,  and  being  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  their  innocence,  Octrovnoi  at  length  gave  his 
consent,  at  the  same  time,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  intended 
to  hold  them  for  a  heavy  ransom. 

Both  Paul  and  Gus  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  kindness,  and  then 

the  former  turning  back,  as  he  was  about  starting  away,  anxiously 
asked: 

“  Then  you  will  guarantee  that  our  balloon  shall  not  come  to  harm 
if  we  direct  it  to  settle  here?” 

“  Certainly,  no  harm  shall  come  to  it,”  said  the  chief.  “  Indeed,  it 
shall  be  closely  guarded  while  it  remains  near  us.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks,”  exclaimed  Paul.  “  And  now  I  will  give  the 
signal.” 

The  balloon  had  settled  so  low  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  the 
professor  could  hear  his  voice,  so  ranning  up  the  hillside,  and  shaking 
a  bright,  red  scarf,  which  he  had  snatched  from  Zamosa’s  hand,  he 
called  aloud. 

The  professor,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  car,  soon  let  him  under¬ 
stand  that  he  heard.  Then  Paul,  in  good  Anglo-Saxon,  informed  him 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  land,  a3  everything  had  been 
arranged,  and  he  would  have  the  protection  of  the  powerful  chief. 

On  hearing  this  the  professor  at  once  prepared  to  alight,  and  in  a 
short  time  succeeded  in  doing  so;  selecting  for  the  purpose  a  secluded 
spot  between  the  camp  of  the  Koriaks  and  the  woods,  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  hill  heretofore  mentioned,  thus  being  almost  protected 
from  the  north  winds. 

Octrovnoi  was  as  good  as  his  word,  promptly  stationing  a  strong 
guard  about  the  balloon. 

The  chief  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to  visit  it  himself,  and 
Professor  Felton  promised  that  he  would  receive  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
secured  his  air  ship  and  put  everything  in  perfect  order. 

In  this  work  both  Paul  and  Gus  assisted  with  right  good  will,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  former,  in  his  desire  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
said: 

“  There  is  one  thing  that  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
professor.” 

“  What  is  that?”  asked  the  aeronaut. 

“How  you  ever  succeeded  in  finding  your  way  back  to  this  place 
again.” 


“Much  easier  than  you  imagine,”  was  the  reply. 

“  But  how?”  •  i 

“  Why,  when  I  made  up  my  mind  that  you  were  lost,  I  concluded 
that  you  might  make  your  way  out  at  the  upper  end  of  the  forest,  and 
as  the  wind  was  then  blowing  in  that  direction,  I  thought  it  best  to 
sail  over  the  woods,  hoping,  if  you  had  not  already  found  your  way 
out,  you  would  see  the  balloon  and  so  follow  its  course. 

“I  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  when  a  pack  of  these  demons 
around  us  broke  from  the  woods. 

“  I  happened  to  be  stooping  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  the 
time,  and  the  balloon  was  held  only  by  one  anchor.  So,  without 
raising  myself,  I  just  cut  loose,  and  away  I  went,  leaving  the  anchor  -a 
aud  my  coat  behind.” 

“  I  see,”  exclaimed  Paul.. 

“Yes,  that  was  the  way  of  it,”  continued  Professor  Felton.  “On 
reaching  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  I  descended  aud  remained  there, 
hoping  you  would  come  to  me;  but  as  you  did  not,  and  I  found  this 
evening  that  there  was  a  breeze  blowing  in  this  direction,  I  resolved 
to  return;  so  here  I  am,  and,  thank  goodness,  I  have  found  you  safe 
and  sound.” 

“  But  if  you  had  delayed  your  coming  a  little  longer  you  might  not 
have  found  us,  either  one  or  the  other,”  laughed  Gus. 

“  How’s  that?”  demanded  the  professor,  hastily. 

“  You  tell  the  story,  Paul,”  said  Gus.  “  You  can  do  it  better  justice 
than  I  can.”  jL 

Paul  did  so.  4 

The  first  part  the  professor  heard  with  horror,  but  on  hearing  the 
ludicrous  ending,  he  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

By  this  time  they  were  ready  to  receive  the  chief  and  his  friends, 
and  Paul,  as  Gus  said,  being  better  acquainted,  was  sent  to  his  hut  to 
inform  him  of  the  fact. 

Just  without  the  entrance  he  met  Zamosa,  who  gave  him  &  sad  aud 
reproachful  look. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  he  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

“You  are  going  to  leave  me,”  she  said,  tearfully;  “aud  you  seem 
overjoyed  to  do  so.” 

“Great  Heaven!  I  would  not  leave  you  for  the  world,  dear  girl,” 
he  cried,  passionate^. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  she  demanded,  quickly;  “  will  you  stay  here,  . 
and  when  we  are  married,  be  our  chief?” 

“  Why,  really,  as  for  that,  you  see,”  began  Paul. 

But  the  impulsive  girl  would  not  let  him  finish. 

“  I  understand,”  she  said.  “  Then  will  you  take  me  with  you?” 

“  Will  you  go?” 

“Ask  me  in  earnest  and  see.” 

“  Will  you,  Zamosa?  Will  you?” 

“  To  the  ends  of  the  earth— with  you.” 


i 

CHAPTER  XXL 

ONCE  MORE  FROM  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  HOPE  TO  THE  DEPTHS  OF  DE¬ 
SPAIR. 

With  a  burst  of  joy,  Paul  clasped  Zamosa  to  his  heart. 

“  Bless  you,  my  darling,  bless  you!”  he  said.  “  You  have  made 
my  happiness  complete.” 

Then,  as  the  thought  that  she  m4ght  not  be  a  free  agent  presented*** 
itself: 

“  But  the  chief  and  Lapeta!  What  will  they  say?” 

“  My  adopted  mother  will  consent  to  anything  that  promises  hap¬ 
piness  for  me,  and  what  she  decides  upon,  that  the  chief  will  agree 
to,”  replied  Zamosa,  confidently. 

“  Good!”  said  Paul.  “  You  mu9t  settle  it  with  her  this  very  night. 
And  now  I  want  the  chief,  his  wife,  yourself,  and  all  your  friends  to 
come  and^take  a  look  at  our  wonderful  air  ship.” 

Tliis  message  was  speedily  delivered  to  Octrovnoi,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter  quite  a  large  party  started  off  with  Paul,  among  them  being  the  I 
wise  man  who  had  been  so  thoroughly  frightened,  Paul  himself  hav-  I 
ing  sought  him  out  and  persuaded  him  to  make  one  of  the  number.  ; 

It  is  quile  needless  to  say  that  the  great  chief  and  his  wise  men  werej 
astonished  at  what  they  beheld.  The  professor,  who  was  a  fair  Ger--| 
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mac  scholar,  through  Zamosa,  explained  everything,  and  when  curi¬ 
osity  was  quite  satisfied,  produced  a  bottle  of  most  excellent  brandy, 
which  quite  won  the  Koriaks’  hearts. 

At  length  they  departed,  and  the  aeronaut  was  left  alone  with  his 
two  young  companions,  the  guards  being  stationed  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  them. 

“  My  dear  boys,”  said  the  professor,  “  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  I  am  very  far, out  in  my  calculations, 
and  that  iu  truth  we  are  in  much  higher  latitude  than  we  supposed. 
One  thing  aloue  is  sufficient  proof  of  this — the  extremely  short  nights. 
I  know  it  is  drawing  toward  midsummer,  but  that  alone  will  not  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  We  are  much  further  north  than  I  dreamed  of,  yet  just 
where  we  are  I  am  not  quite  certain.” 

“  But  I  am,”  said  Paul,  “  and  if  I  had  a  map  of  the  Eastern  Hem¬ 
isphere  here,  I  believe  I  could  place  my  finger  on,*or  at  least,  pretty 
near,  the  exact  spot.’* 

“  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  did  you  say?”  asked  the  professor,  in 
astonishment. 

“  I  did.” 

“  And  where,  then,  do  you  claim  that  we  are?” 

“  Never  mind  now,”  said  Paul;  “I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  all 
I  suspect,  a  little  later.  But  at  this  moment  I  have  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  bring  to  your  notice.  And  in  the  first  place  let 
me  ask — when  shall  we  start?” 

“The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Professor  Felton;  “  but  I  think  we 
had  better  have  a  good  square  meal  first.” 

“  It  is  getting  quite  late,”  objected  Paul.  “  Had  we  not  better 
wait  until  morning?” 

«*  It  makes  very  little  difference,  the  nights  are  so  short.  We  should 
suffer  no  inconvenience  afloat,  and  you  must  confess,  guards  or  no 
guards,  we  run  more  or  less  risk  every  moment,  we  remain  here.” 

“  By  Jove,  that’s  true!”  exclaimed  Gus;  “and  my  voice  is  fora 
rise  in  the  world.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  Paul,  “it  is  imperative  1  should  say  what  I 
have  to  say  at  once.” 

“  Out  with  it,”  smiled  the  professor;  “  we  are  listening.” 

“  I  want  you  to  take  another  passenger,”  said  Paul. 

“  Another  passenger!”  exclaimed  Professor  Felton.  “  Good 
Heaven,  boy!  where  should  we  put  another?  Just  look  at  this  car, 
andsee  how  much  room  we  three  and  the  apparatus  take  up,  and  then 
tell  me?” 

“  There  ain’t  much  room,  that’s  true,”  said  Paul,  musingly,  “  but 
still  this  person  don’t  take  up  much  room.” 

“  But  the  extra  weight,  man!” 

1“  You  can  throw  out  a  part  of  the  ballast,”  persisted  the  youth. 

“  But  we  want  that  for  emergencies,”  said  the  aeronaut. 

“  Such  as  knocking  Injuns  on  the  head  and  the  like,”  put  in  Gus. 

“  Seriously,  we  must  keep  some  ballast,”  said  the  professor. 

“  But  I  tell  you  she  only  weighs  a  trifle,”  cried  Paul,  “  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  very  outside.” 

“  She,  you  said?” 

“  Certainly.  Didn’t  I  say  so  before?  It’s  the  chief’s  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“  And  you  want  to  run  away  with  her?” 

“  Not  so;  she  will  go  with  the  free  consent  of  her  parents.” 

“  But  why  do  you  wish  to  take  her  off?” 

“  Because  I  love  her;  and  then,  if  she  remains  here,  and  anything 
should  happen  to  her  father,  hers  would  be  a  terrible  fate;  not  being 
a  member  of  the  tribe  by  birth  she  has  many  enemies.” 

“  Weil,”  said  Professor  Felton,  looking  around  him,  “  as  you  really 
seem  to  wish  it,  we  must  manage  the  matter  ki  some  way.  And  now 
for  supper.” 

Paul  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and  to  show  his  gratitude,  at  once 
set  about  preparing  the  meal. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  ended  he  hurried  off  to  the  chief’s  hut. 

He  soon  learned  that  Zamosa  had  informed  Lapeta  of  her  desire'to 
become  Paul’s  wife,  and  depart  with  him,  and  he  also  learned  that  the 
chiefs  lady  had  for  a  time  opposed  the  scheme  with  all  the  strength  of 
her  soul;  but  that  at  last,  seeing  how  the  young  girl’s  heart  was  set 
on  it,  she  had  given  Jier  consent. 

The  chief  very  reluctantly  had  followed  the  example  of  his  wife. 

He  now  took  Paul  by  the  hand  and  made  him  swear  that  at  the  end 
of  five  years  he  would  come  to  their  country  again  and  bring  his 
bountiful  wife  with  him. 


They  then  set  him  light  on  certain  geographical  points,  and  having 
given  him  such  information  as  they  could  relative  to  Zamosa’s  ante¬ 
cedents,  announced  that  they  should  not  let  her  go  until  the  two  were 
married  according  to  the  Koriaks’  rites. 

Paul,  of  course,  readily  consented,  and  their  holy  man,  as  well  as 
certain  of  their  own  and  Zamosa’s  friends,  were  sent  for,  Paul,  mean¬ 
time,  going  for  Gus.  The  professor  he  knew  would  not  leave  the  bal¬ 
loon. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lapeta,  it  was  agreed  that  the  marriage,  and 
the  departure  that  was  to  follow  it,  should  be  kept  as  private  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  otherwise  they  might  be  subjected  to  trouble  and  annoyance 
from  Ostroy  and  his  friends. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  very  simple,  took  place  in  the  chief’s  hut, 
and  then  the  whole  party  started  for  the  balloon. 

Anadir  was  not  with  them,  and  there  were  no  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  guards  about  the  place  when  they  arrived. 

“  Get  aboard— get  aboard!”  cried  the  professor,  impatiently,  as  they 
came  up. 

“  Why,  what’s  your  great  hurry?”  demanded  the  happy  Paul. 
“  Can’t  you  give  us  time  to  bid  these  good  people  farewell?” 

“  No— no,  I  can’t,”  said  Professor  Felton,  with  a  troubled  look.  “  I 
don’t  like  the  appearance  of  that  crowd  of  howling  demons  coming 
toward  us.” 

Paul  gave  a  hasty  glance  in  the  direction  indicated. 

He  beheld  no  less  than  fifty  fierce-viBaged  men,  headed  by  Ostroy 
and  Ouko’s  brothers,  rushing  down  upon  them. 

Octrovnoi  observed  them  at  the  same  moment. 

His  noble  brow  darkened,  and  lightning  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

By  a  motion  of  the  hand  and  a  single  word,  he  called  his  few  guards 
about  him.  Then  addressing  Zamosa,  he  said: 

“  Get  you  and  your  husband  away  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  leave 
me  to  deal  with  these  traitors.” 

Then  arming  himself  with  a  formidable  weapon,  always  carried  by 
one  of  his  attendants,  he  waited. 

“  Hurry,  Paul,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  hurry!”  cried  the  professor,  nerv¬ 
ously. 

Gus  was  already  close  to  the  car;  Paul,  seizing  Zamosa  about  the 
waist,  hurried  after  him. 

But  he  had  already  delayed  too  long.  The  next  instant  the  angry 
crowd  was  upon  them. 

The  great  chief  was  borne  down,  even  Lapeta  received  some  in¬ 
juries.  Gus  was  felled  by  a  club,  and  Zamosa  was  in  the  grasp  of  one 
of  Oako’s  brothers, 

“  Off — off  with  her  to  the  place  you  know  of.  Don’t  delay  an  in¬ 
stant!”  cried  Ostroy,  when  he  saw  that  his  friend  had  the  young 
woman  in  his  arms. 

Paul  dashed  forward  to  the  rescue  of  his  wife. 

With  a  frightful  oath  Ostroy  was  upon  him. 

Paul  slipped  and  fell. 

The  next  instant  a  gleaming  knife  was  at  his  throat. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  TRIUMPH — ARRESTED. 

Crack! 

The  Knife  dropped  from  Ostrov’s  hand,  and  with  a  gasp  he  rolled 
over— dead. 

Crack! 

And  the  fiend  that  had  borne  the  chief  to  the  ground  went  to  render 
up  his  final  account  in  another  world. 

Crack! 

"  And  the  fierce  visaged  Koriak  who  bad  struck  down  Gus,  and 
who  was  even  now  about  to  finish  his  bloody  work,  dropped  by  his 
side. 

It  was  the  professor  who  had  fired  these  three  lucky  shots  from  his 
ever  handy  Winchester  rifle.  But  now  a  volley  was  poured  in  on  him 
from  the  crowd.  Fortunately,  he  was  cot  hurt,  neither  was  the  bal¬ 
loon  itself  injured;  but  the  car  was  pretty  well  perforated. 

Now,  however,  the  tide  of  battle  had  changed  in  earnest. 

“  Guards — guards,  to  the  rescue!  Forward  to  the  aid  of  your 
chief!” 

It  was  Octrovnoi  himself  who  had  uttered  the  cry,  as  he  dashed  for¬ 
ward  after  the  wretch  who  was  bearing  off  Zamosa. 

The  next  moment  the  man  was  a  corpse  at  his  feet,  and  the  fright¬ 
ened  bride  lay  fainting  on  the  ground  by  his  side. 
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Then  a  terrible  yell  of  anger  was  beard  from  the  direction  of  the 
village,  and  Anadir  came  rushing  toward  them  at  the  head  of  more 
than  fifty  guards. 

He  waited  for  no  orders  from  his  chief,  but  singling  out  one,  more 
distinguished  than  the  rest  among  the  malcontents,  went  as  straight 
for  him  as  an  arrow,  directed  by  a  perfect  marksman,  flies  to  the 
heart  of  the  prey. 

One  stroke  of  his  blade  and  his  victim  lay  before  him— dead. 

It  was  Notchek,  the  sub-chief. 

Octrovnoi  had  with  his  own  hand  slain  two  of  Ouko’s  brothers,  and 
Paul  had  slain  the  third  and  last. 

One  of  the  guards  had  killed  the  father  as  he  was  about  to  bury  his 
knife  in  the  heart  of  Lapeta. 

“  There  is  no  need  to  butcher  more,”  said  Anadir.  “  All  those  who 
have  been  active  in  stirring  up  discontent  in  our  tribe  are  now  dead. 
The  rest  will  soon  be  sorry  for  what  they  have  doue.” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Octrovnoi,  looking  about  him,  “and  for  this  com¬ 
plete  victory  and  the  perfect  concord  that  will  follow  it,  Heaven  be 
praised.” 

i  “  Amen,”  murmured  the  holy  priest  of  the  tribe. 

“And  now,”  continued  the  great  chief,  “having  punished  the 
wicked,  let  us  reward  the  faithful.” 

“  Anadir,  I  make  you  sub-chief  of  all  the  Koriaks,  in  the  place  of 
him  who  is  dead.” 

“  Long  live  our  glorious  chief,  Octrovnoi!  Long  live  Anadir!” 
shouted  the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  numbered  fully  a  thousand, 
and  the  woods  and  hills  took  up  the  echo. 

“  I  accept  this  token  of  your  confidence  and  esteem,  oh,  great 
chief,  on  one  condition,”  said  Anadir,  his  voice  trembliug  with  emo¬ 
tion. 

“  And  what  is  that?”  asKed  Octrovnoi. 

“  That  I  may  still  remain  the  captain  of  your  guards,  that  I  may 
still  have  the  first  right  and  privilege  of  defending  your  precious 
life.” 

“  Your  wish  is  granted,  oh,  friend  of  my  heart,”  exclaimed  the 
chief,  clasping  Anadir  in  his  arms,  “and  when  you  in  turn  occupy 
my  place,  may  you  find  as  true  a  frieud.” 

“  All  is  now  peace  and  happiness  in  the  camp,”  exclaimed  Lapeta, 
who  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  shock  she  had  received, 
and  was  standing  beside  her  husband,  “  therefore,  I  beg  that  these, 
our  friends,  be  urged  to  spend  at  least  another  day  with  us,  and 
that  the  time  of  their  stay  be  given  up  to  feasting  and  rejoicing.” 

The  great  chief  at  once,  through  Zamosa,  who  was  now  near  him, 
leaning  on  her  husband’s  arm,  urged  the  aeronaut  to  act  on  his 
wife’s  suggestion,  and  on  Paul’s  assuring  him  that  he  was  quite 
certain  all  their  enemies  were  dead,  he  consented. 

Several  hours  were  now  given  up  to  pleasure,  and  then  a  hut  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Paul  and  his  wife  and  another  provided  for 
the  professor  and  Gus;  but  the  former  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  the  car  of  the  balloon,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
sleepless  guard  of  twenty-five  men  were  stationed  around  it. 

The  next  day  the  pleasures  of  the  preceding  evening  were  renewed, 
and  nothing  but  songs  of  joy  and  shouts  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the 
camp. 

The  dead  had  been  carefully  removed  from  sight,  and  if  there  were 
any  to  mourn  their  untimely  end,  they  prudently  kept  within  their 
huts,  or  if  abroad,  concealed  their  feelings  in  their  hearts. 

This  day  many  and  rare  gifts  were  bestowed  upon  Paul  and  his 
bride  by  the  prominent  men  among  the  Koriaks,  and  when  again  the 
hour  of  departure  arrived  the  whole  tribe  assembled  to  witness  the 
ascension. 

The  moment  for  parting  came.  The  last  good-bys  were  spoken, 
all  were  in  the  car,  the  stay  lines  being  held  by  members  of  the 
guards. 

The  final  order  was  given  by  Zamosa,  and  it  was  with  a  firm  voice 
that  she  uttered  the  decisivo  word: 

“  Let  go!” 

An  instant  later  the  great  balloon  was  floating  in  space. 

They  ascended  for  a  thousand  feet,  and  then  a  light  breeze  carried 
them  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  In  a  short  time  they  were  over  the 
lofty  mountain  range.  Soot,  however,  they  were  driven  still  more  to 
the  west,  and  left  the  mountains  on  their  left. 

Now  a  low,  flat  country  was  spread  out  beneath  them,  here  and 
there  watered  by  broad  rivers. 


For  several  hours  they  drifted  on,  now  and  then  descrying  neatly 
built  villages,  with  all  the  8ign3  of  civilized  life. 

Night  came  on,  and  somewhat  earlier  than  they  had  expected,  but 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  leaving  the  north. 

With  the  darkness  the  wind  freshened  and  continued  to  blow  stead¬ 
ily  from  the  north  until  daylight,  when  they  found  themselves  over  a 
much  richer  and  somewhat  warmer  country. 

At  length  a  great  river  appealed  in  view,  a  river  that  at  once  re-  . 
minded  them  of  the  glorious  Mississippi,  aud  seeing  an  excellent  place  ' 
to  land  they  descended  and  camped  upon  its  banks. 

For  several  hours  they  tarried  here,  Paul  and  Gus  providing  game 
and  Zamosa  cooking  it,  while  the  professor,  with  the  most  earnest 
solicitude,  looked  after  the  balloon, 

They  had  been  obliged  to  throw  away  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
of  ballast,  and  had  got  rid  of  tin  cans,  empty  boxes  and  much  surplus 
stock  in  order  to  make  room  for  Paul’s  bride  and  her  numerous  pres¬ 
ents. 

The  professor,  in  readjusting  the  furniture  of  the  car,  moved  the 
heavy  aerolite,  which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  had  not  before  been 
disturbed. 

Had  the  professor  glanced  at  the  compass  at  that  momeut  he 
would  have  seen  something  that  would  have  set  him  to  thinking;  but 
his  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  other  things. 

A  little  later  they  again  ascended,  and  striking  a  strong  current, 
were,  in  fact,  carried  due  south,  but  now  the  professor  was  more  be¬ 
wildered  than  ever  as  to  their  real  course,  for  on  glancing  at  the  com¬ 
pass  he  found  the  needle  was  pointing  in  a  very  different  direction 
from  what  he  had  expected. 

“  How  is  this?”  he  exclaimed.  “  We  are  certainly  finding  warmer 
weather  and  longer  nights,  are  we  not?” 

“  Yes,”  said  both  the  young  men  in  a  breath. 

“  We  are  certainly  going  toward  the  south,  and  at  a  splendid  rate 
of  speed,”  said  Paul. 

“  You  are  decidedly  wrong  or  else  this  compass  liee,”  said  Professor 
Felton. 

“  What  does  it  say?”  asked  Paul. 

“  That  we  are  going  plumb  north,”  was  the  astonishing  reply. 

“  Let  me  make  a  proposition,”  said  Paul. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  the  professor. 

“  That  when  we  come  to  some  suitable  place,  at  no  great  distance 
from  a  town  or  village,  we  descend  and  make  inquiries.” 

“  I  will  never  needlessly  expose  the  balloon  to  danger,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Felton,  decidedly. 

“  There  will  be  no  necessity  lor  that,”  said  Paul.  “  Select  your 
own  place  for  landing,  only  don’t  make  it  too  far  from  a  settlement, 
and  then  Zamosa  and  I  will  search  out  and  question  the  people.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  between  us  we  can  make  them  understand.” 

“  I  like  that!”  exclaimed  Gus. 

“  We  will  do  it,”  said  the  professor,  after  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  little  later  they  approached  a  wooded  .mountain  side,  beyond 
which  was  an  immense  lake.  A  little  to  the  west  was  a  fair-sized 
village. 

The  professor  selected  a  spot  where  he  thought  the  balloon  would 
be  concealed  from  all  prying  eyes,  as  a  spur  of  the  mountain  effect¬ 
ually  hid  it  from  the  village. 

They  descended,  and  the  air-ship  was  made  fast. 

All  had  left  the  car,  and  Paul  and  Zamosa  were  about  setting  out 
for  the  village,  when,  in  an  instant,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
center  of  a  body  of  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth. 

They  could  not  speak.  They  were  dumfounded. 

An  officer  advanced  with  courtly  bow,  and  addressing  them  in 
French,  said: 

“  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  czar!” 

“  What!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  professor.  “  This  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mistake.” 

“  Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  the  officer.  “  We  have  been  looking  for 
you  for  some  time.  We  know  you  for  what  you  are,  Nihilist  emis¬ 
saries!” 

“  We  are  in  for  it  now — sure,”  muttered  Paul,  with  a  groan. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  GREAT  LIGHT  BURSTS  IN  UPON  THE  PROFESSOR. 

Perhaps  there  Dever  was  a  more  astonished  man  than  Professor 
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1-r.incis  tellou  when  he  found  himself,  his  companions  and  his  be* 
loved  balloon,  all  in  the  bauds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  czar. 

^e  are  in  the  Russian  possessions  then,  it  seems,”  he  murmured 
m  a  dazed  sort  of  way. 

“  ]  Kuew  that,”  said  Paul.  “  In  fact,  I  was  almost  certain  of  it  be* 
fore  Octrovnoi  told  me  the  truth.  The  country  of  the  Tchuktchis  and 
Kodaks  is  iu  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  continent  o^ 
Asia,  aud  they  are  really  the  only  people  in  this  part  of  the  world 
whom  the  czar’s  troops  have  been  unable  to  wholly  subdue,  for  to 
this  day  they  are  semi-iudependent.” 

“  What  are  you  saying?”  asked  the  officer,  impatiently.  “  Speak  in 
French,  if  you  please.” 

It  was  Paul  who  answered. 

“  This  gentleman  is  astonished  to  learn  that  we  are  in  the  country 
of  the  czar,”  he  explained. 

“  Then  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  you  were  in  Si¬ 
beria?”  asked  the  astonished  officer. 

“  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  fact,  though  I  suspected  it 
some  two  or  three  days  ago.” 

“Ha-ha!  that’s  a  good  one!  So  you  are  wiser  than  your  older 
friend?” 

“  Not  so!”  responded  Paul;  “but  with  that  young  gentleman  yon¬ 
der  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Kodaks,  while  the  professor  escaped. 
It  was  while  we  two  were  in  their  hands  that  I  suspected  the  truth.” 

“  So  you  would  have  us  believe  that  you  have  just  come  from 
Tchuktchi?”  said  the  officer,  sarcastically. 

“  That  is  the  exact  truth,”  returned  Paul,  coldly.  “  If  you  under¬ 
stand  the  lauguage  of  the  people,  this  lady  will  tell  you  the  same.” 

“  Without  doubt;  but  I  have  not  that  happiness.  Do  you  pretend, 
however,  that  she  is  a  native  of  that  country?” 

“No;  she  was  a  captive  among  them.” 

“  Where  was  she  captured?” 

“  Near  Litov,  quite  a  number  of  years  ago.” 

“  Near  Litov!”  exclaimed  the  officer,  in  surprise.  “Is  this  true, 
miss?”  he  asked,  turning  abruptly  to  Zamosa,  and  speaking  iu  the 
Muscovite  language. 

“  It  is,”  she  answered,  promptly. 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  It  is  now  Zamosa  Prescott,”  she  replied,  with  a  blush,  “  but  my 
father’s  name  was  Walmai  Tawrogy.” 

“  Wrhat!  You  came  from  Kovno?” 

“Yes;  my  father  was  banished  to  Siberia  when  I  was  quite 
young.” 

“  I  know  him  well,”  said  the  officer,  thoughtfully.  “  Have  you  any 
idea  where  you  now  are?” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  just  over  this  mountain  is  the  head  of  Lake  Baikal,  or  Holy 
Sea,  and  as  Litov  is  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  why,  the  mountain  alone 
separates  you  from  your  parents!” 

Zamosa  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

“  Paul — Paul!  yoa  will  take  me  to  them?”  she  eagerly  cried,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  husband. 

“  It  seems  that  I  am  not  a  free  agent,”  replied  Paul,  dryly.  “  This 
excellent  officer  holds  me,  in  common  with  the  rest,  as  a  States’  pris¬ 
oner— a  Nihilist,  in  fact,  and  the  thing  strikes  me  as  somewhat  ludic¬ 
rous,  seeing  that  I  cannot  speak  a  word  of  the  Russian  language,  and 
never  was  in  Russia  in  my  life,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  czar’s  vast 
dominions  until  a  day  or  two  since.” 

“  Where  did  you  come  from  in  this  great  balloon?”  asked  the  officer, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  a  little  puzzled. 

“  The  United  Slates,”  responded  Professor  Felton,  shortly. 

“The  United  States?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  officer;  “why, 
that’s  thousands  of  versts  from  here;  besides,  you  must  have  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that's  hardly  likely.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  it  myself  yet,”  said  the  professor,  thoughtfully, 
“but  this  I  know:  a  few  days  since  I  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  now  I  am  almost  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  close  to  the  wonderful  Lake  ^Baikal,  or  Holy  Sea.” 

“  You  tell  a  very  strange  story,  gentlemen,”  said  the  officer;  “  in 
fact,  a  story  almost  too  strange  to  be  true,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  assure 
you  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  arrest  yoa.” 

“  Bat  why  should  you  arrest  men  whom  you  can  aoe  at  a  glance  are 
foreigners,  and  who  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  political 
troubles  of  Russia?”  asked  Paul,  impatiently. 


“  How  do  I  know  that?”  demanded  the  officer,  coldly.  “  You  have 
a  Russian  woman  with  you,  whose  father  was  sent  into  exile  for  in¬ 
triguing  against  the  czar.” 

“  But  he  was  innocent— he  was  innocent,”  exclaimed  Zamosa, 
passionately.  “  The  czar  was  cruel— wicked!” 

“  There!”  cried  the  officer,  triumphantly,  “  that  shows  how  she 
feels  toward  the  little  father.” 

“  But,  good  Heaven,  man,”  said  Paul,  “  even  if  it  be  true  that  she 
hates  the  czar,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  what  of  it?  We  never  saw 
her  until  a  few  days  since.” 

“In  that  case  you  must  have  made  rapid  progress  in  your  acquaint¬ 
ance,”  said  the  officer,  with  a  smile,  “  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of 
you  is  her  husband  already.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Paul,  “  but  you  don’t  understand.” 

“Still,  I  have  another  cause  for  iny  action,”  said  the  officer.  “I 
will  show  it  to  you,”  and  producing  a  paper  from  an  inside  pocket, 
he  handed  it  toward  Paul,  who  seemed  to  do  the  principal  part  of  the 
talking  on  the  part  of  the  aeronauts. 

“  Ah!  but  you  can’t  read  Russian,”  he  added,  quickly  withdrawing 
the  paper. 

“  But  1  can,”  said  Zamosa,  reaching  oufher  hand  for  it. 

“  Well,  you  may  read  it,”  he  said,  placing  it  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  telegram,  and  was  as  follows: 

“  Irkootsk,  25th. 

“  Chavil,  Captain  at  Martinova. 

“  Keep  sharp  lookout  for  a  balloon,  aloDg  the  valley  of  the  Lena, 
from  your  post  as  far  north  as  Olekminsk.  Said  balloon  carries  sev¬ 
eral  passengers,  one  of  them  a  woman.  They  are  dangerous  enemies 
of  the  czar.  Arrest  them  and  forward  to  this  post. 

“  Rostcr,  general.” 

“  Well,”  asked  the  officer,  when  Zamosa  had  made  the  contents  of 
the  telegram  known  to  Paul  aud  his  friends,  “  do  you  see  any  other 
course  for  mie  than  to  detain  you?” 

“  I  confess,”  responded  Paul,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  “  that  if 
I  was  in  your  place,  I  should  feel  obliged  as  you  do.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  captain,  “  aud  now  the  questton  is  how  am  I  to 
get  you  and  your  balloon  to  Irkootsk?” 

“  If  you  take  us  directly  there  I  shall  not  see  my  parents,”  inter¬ 
posed  Zamosa. 

“  That  is  true,"  said  the  good-natured  officer,  “  and  I  am  not  in¬ 
clined  to  be  hard  upon  you,  though  I  am  positive  you  are  wanted  by 
the  government.” 

“  I  have  it,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  after  a  moment’s  thought. 
“  The  wind  is  now,  blowing  directly  toward  the  lake,  and  your  bal¬ 
loon  still  has  ascensional  power  enough  to  rise  the  mountain.  Is  it 
not  so?” 

“Certainly;  the  wind  is  blowing  toward  the  lake,”  said  thepro- 
fessor,  “  and  without  doubt  the  balloon  has  all  the  ascensional  power 
required.  Indeed,  we  have  lost  very  little  gas  siuce  we  first  started, 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  is  owing  to  this  wonderful  apparatus.” 

“  Wonderful,  indeed!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  officer.  “What 
won’t  you  nihilists  do  next?  I  shouldn’t  at  all  wonder  if  you  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  killing  the  czar,  spite  of  every  precaution  that  may 
be  taken  to  prevent  it.” 

“  We  are  not  nihilists!”  ctied  the  professor,  impatiently.  “  And, 
in  truth,  the  czar  has  no  warmer  frieud  than  myself.” 

The  captain  smiled  incredulously,  and,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  professor’s  impatient  tone,  said: 

“  Whatever  your  feelings  toward  the  czar  and  our  country  may  be, 

I  am  quite  sure  you  are  gentlemen,  and  what  I  was  going  to  say  is 
this:  If  you  will  pledge  me  your  word  to  navigate  the  balloon  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  directions,  I  will  ascend  with  you,  and  guide  it  to  Litov, 
so  that  madame  can  see  her  parents.” 

“  In  that  case,  of  course,  one  of  your  number  must  remain  behind. 
But  he  will  not  be  greatly  inconvenienced;  he  cau  be  escorted  by  the 
soldiers,  and  will  reach  the  lake  by  the  road  before  night,  at  furthest.” 

“  I’ll  remain,  and  make  the  trip  on  terra  firma /”  exclaimed  Gue. 

“  Just  as  lieve  do  it  as  not.” 

“  Good!”  said  the  officer.  “  That  will  do  very  well.” 

“  But,”  remarked  the  professor,  doubtfully,  as  he  compared  the  two 
men,  “  you  are  much  heavier  than  Armstrong.” 

“  Never  mind,”  3aid  the  officer,  “  we  cau  throw  out  ballast.  What’s 
this  big  piece  of  iron  doing  here?  You  can  dispense  with  that.” 
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«•  But  it  is  a  meteoric  stone— au  aerolite,  and  very  valuable, ”  ob¬ 
jected  the  professor. 

“  All  right,”  said  the  captain,  “  I  will  order  it  to  Irkootsk  at  the 
government’s  expense.  Will  that  content  you?” 

“  Of  course,”  was  the  reply. 

Captain  Chavil  now  ordered  two  of  his  soldiers  to  take  out  the 
aerolite,  and  two  others  to  pick  up  stones  of  about  half  its  weight 
and  put  in  its  place. 

The  professor  had  again  entered  the  car,  and  as  the  aerolite  was 
being  removed,  his  eyes  happened  to  rest  on  the  compass. 

To  his  utter  amazement,  the  needle  instantly  swung  almost  half 
around  the  circle! 

For  a  moment  he  was  almost  dumfounded;  then,  a  great  light  burst 
in  upon  him.  And  fairly  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  car  with  rage 
and  mortification,  he  roared  out: 

“  Fool— fool— double-dyed  concentrated  essence  of  a  fool!  Did  the 
world  ever  see  my  equal  for  stupidity?  I  doubt  it — I  very  much  doubt 
it.  Oh,  kick  me,  somebody  do!” 

CHAPTER  XX IV. 

ZAMOSA  FINDS  HER  PARENTS. 

Paul  and  Gus  regarded  the  professor  with  astonishment. 

“  What  is  the  matter — what  is  the  matter?”  they  demanded  in  a 
breath. 

The  officer,  who  bad  not  understood  one  word  the  aeronaut  had  said, 
was  very  much  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of  his  conduct. 

The  professor  now  explained,  and  Paul  translated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Russion  captain. 

“  Why,  don’t  you  see  ?”  he  said,  “  that  cursed  stone,  the  one  you 
would  insist  on  my  taking  for  ballast,  is  metal;  more  than  that,  it  is 
a  powerful  magnet,  and  has  just  raised  the  old  Harry  with  the  com¬ 
pass.  No  wonder— no  wonder,  I  say,  that  we  were  lost  in  the  air.” 

“  I  see,”  exclaimed  Paul,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  “  and  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  that  none  of  us  thought  of  this  before.  But  surely  you  shouldn’t 
blame  me  too  much.  I  didn’t - ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  boy,”  interrupted  the  professor,  hastily.  “  I 
forgot  myself.  I  alone  am  to  blame.” 

“  Well,  by  Jove!”  exclaimed  Gus,  when  his  astonishment  would 
permit  him  to  speak.  “  Pm  glad  I  am  going  by  land.” 

“  Why  ?”  asked  Professor  Felton,  wouderingly. 

“  Because  I  wouldn’t  lose  sight  of  that  stone  for  anything.  It  has 
a  peculiar  value  in  my  eyes  now.” 

“  Right,”  cried  Paul.  “  That  stone  is  now  priceless,  and  it  shall  go 
to  America  in  some  way.  Watch  it  with  jealous  eyes,  old  boy.” 

“  You  may  just  bet  I  will,”  said  Gus. 

The  arrangements  being  all  completed,  and  the  professor  having 
ascertained. that  the  wind  was  still  favorable,  the  officer  stepped  into 
the  car,  where  Paul  and  Zamosa  had  already  preceded  him,  and  the 
balloon  arose  in  the  air,  leaving  Gus  with  the  soldiers  on  the  ground. 

Rapidly  they  approached  the  mountain  top,  the  car  almost  grazed 
it  as  they  passed  over,  then  the  Holy  Sea,  in  all  its  grandeur,  burst 
into  view. 

Presently  they  were  almost  over  the  picturesque  town  of  Litov,  and 
then  the  balloon  began  to  descend. 

Zamosa,  as  she  gazed  downward  upon  the  town  where  she  knew 
her  father  and  mother  were  residing,  clung  to  her  husband,  and  trem¬ 
bled  with  conflicting  emotions. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  ground  the  streets  were  filled  with  an 
eager,  gaping  crowd,  and  no  sooner  had  they  anchored  than  they  were 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  multitude. 

But  Captain  Chavil  did  not  permit  this  to  inconvenience  them  long. 

“  Now,  then,”  he  said,  somewhat  impatiently,  “  when  you  have 
quite  satisfied  your  curiosity,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  disperse? 
But  one  of  you  may  bring  me  the  provost,  and  another  find  and  con¬ 
duct  hither  Wolmai  Tawrogy  and  his  wife.” 

Off  started  at  least  half  a  dozen,  all  anxious  to  win  flavor  with  the 
government  officers.  '  , 

Shortly  after  the  provost  arrived,  and  the  captain  requested  that  lie 
would  furnish  a  suitable  guard  to  protect  the  balloon,  as  well  as  to 
look  after  the  prisoners,  until  such  time  as  he  could  start  with  them 
for  Irkootsk. 

Soon  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  captain  was  just 
thinking  about  dinner,  when  a  fine  looking  gentleman  of  about  forty- 
five  and  a  lady  of  not  more  than  forty  presented  themselves. 


It  was  Wolmai  Tawrogy  and  his  wife. 

“  Ah,  captain,  it  is  you!”  cried  the  gentleman,  as  they  came  up. 
“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  have  news  for  me.  You  have 
heard  from  our  beloved  Kovno?” 

“  Better  than  that!”  said  the  captain. 

“  What  can  be  better?”  cried  the  other.  Then,  his  face  growing  a 
little  pale:  “  Surely  the  czar  has  not  seen  fit  to  par - ” 

“  No — no,  my  poor  friend,”  said  the  officer,  hastily,  “  I  have  no 
news  from  the  czar;  but  let  me  ask  you:  Did  you  not  once  have  a 
daughter?” 

“  Certainly,  and  thank  God,  she  still  blesses  our  home,  and  we 
have  a  son,  as  fine  a  lad  as  you  ever  beheld.” 

“  I  know — I  know;  but  what  I  mean  is,  did  you  have  a  daughter 
who  was  lost  to  you  under  distressing  circumstances?” 

“  Alas!  yes,  our  poor  Zamosa.  She  was  murdered  by  the  cruel 
Koriaks,  aud  her  body  cast  into  yonder  sea.” 

“  How  know  you  that?”  demanded  the  officer,  quickly. 

“  We  were  told  so  by  one  of  their  fiendish  officers,”  said  Tawrogy. 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  lie.  Let  your  wife  come  a 
little  nearer.” 

The  lady  advanced.  As  Paul  and  the  professor  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  they  both  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise. 

But  for  the  difference  in  their  ages  and  dress,  she  and  Zamosa  were 
alike  as  two  peas. 

“  What  mean  you,  captain?”  asked  the  gentleman,  in  an  agitated 
tone.  “  Was  not  our  child  murdered?  Have  you  some  great— some 
good  news  for  us?” 

“  Permit  me  to  introduce  this  young  lady  to  you,”  said  the  captain; 
and  turning  to  Zamosa,  who  all  this  time  had  been  clinging  tight  to 
Paul,  in  order  the  better  to  control  her  emotion,  he  said: 

“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tawrogy,  this  is  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  thinks  she  once 
knew  you.” 

The  lady  gave  Zamosa  a  long  and  searching  look,  then,  her  face 
fairly  beaming  with  joy,  she  rushed  forward  and  clasped  her  ic  her 
arms,  with  the  glad  cry: 

“  My  daughter!  Oh,  my  daughter!” 

The  father  now  needed  but  one  glance  at  Zamosa’s  sweet  face  to 
recognize  his  child,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  released  her,  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart. 

When  their  agitation  had  a  little  subsided,  he  begged  that  all  would 
accompany  him  to  his  home  and  partake  of  food.  With  the  captain’s 
permission,  they  consented,  and  the  way,  Zamosa  gave  them  a 
brief  history  of  her  life,  from  the  time  when  she  was  so  ruthlessly 
torn  from  them,  till  their  present  strange  meeting.  And  then  the 
captain  explained  their  unpleasant  situation. 

Wolmai  Tawrogy,  as  he  thought  it  all  over,  slowly  shook  his  head 
and  sighed.  He  knew  the  Russian  government. 

“  Alas!”  he  said.  “  I  fear  your  situation  is  not  to  be  envied.  You 
will  undoubtedly  be  treated  well  so  long  as  you  are  in  charge  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Chavil;  but  when  you  reach  Irkootsk,  and  are  once  lodged  in 
jail,  then - ” 

“  Never  fear  for  us— never  fear  for  us,”  interrupted  Paul,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone  than  his  feelings  really  warranted.  “  We  shall  come 
out  of  this  all  right,  you  will  see.” 

Then  he  gave  them  some  idea  of  America,  and  as  his  father-inrlaw 
was  an  excellent  German  scholar,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  convers¬ 
ing  with  him. 

“  I  wish  I  were  in  that  country  at  this  very  moment,”  said  Tawrogy, 
as  he  glanced  toward  his  wife  and  two  younger  children,  he  added: 
“  Yes,  I  and  all  my  family.” 

This  set  Paul  to  thinking,  and  he  hastily  communicated  something 
to  his  wife,  which  he  bade  her  repeat  £to  her  father  when  occasion 
offered,  and  that  she  might  have  an  early  opportunity,  he  engaged 
the  officer  in  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  Russia  would  or  not 
ever  gain  Constantinople. 

But  the  professor  had  something  lying  near  his  heart,  and  at  last, 
finding  the  opportunity  lie  sought,  asked: 

“  How  do  you  propose  taking  us  to  Irkootsk,  captain?” 

“  In  case  your  young  companion  arrives  to-night,  I  propose  taking 
you  by  the  steamer  to-morrow  morning.  The  sail  down  the  lake  will 
be  delightful,  I  assure  you.” 

“  But  the  balloon?” 

“  We  will  take  care  of  that.  I  will  have  them  let  out  the  gas,  and 
then  carefully  store  it.  You  see,  even  if  you  are  found  iunocent,  you 
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>IU  be  **lz\n*i  at  Irkootsk  for  at  least  a  month,  and  most  likely 

two.** 

The  professor  groaned. 

Don  t  fret,  said  the  captain,  “you  cau  very  readily  till  your 
baboon  again  there  if  you  get  out  of  this  scrape  and  want  to  go 
home  the  same  way  you  came.” 

“  caPtain»”  8aid  Professor  Felton,  earnestly,  “  I  don’t  believe 
they  will  detain  us.  M  on’t  you  accompany  me  to  Irkootsk  in  the 
oai.oon?  You  cau  take  another  man  with  you,  you  know,  and  the 
young  people  can  go  by  steamer,  under  guard.  I  greatly  dislike  to 
~use  the  gas  and  pack  up  the  case  and  apparatus.” 

“I  I  will  think  of  it,”  said  the  captain,  evasively. 


CHAPTER  XXV.  * 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE. 

It  was  not  until  quite  late  the  same  evening  that  Gus  Armstrong 
arrived  at  Litov,  and  then,  by  the  forethought  of  Captain  Chavil,  who 
bad  left  word  with  one  or  his  sub-officers  to  that  effect,  he  was  at 
once  conducted  to  the  residence  of  Paul’s  father-in-law. 

After  consulting  with  the  provost,  it  was  decided  to  permit  the 
prisoners  to  remain  at  Mr.  Tawrogy’s  house  over  night,  a  sufficient 
guard  being  stationed  in  and  about  tiie  building  to  see  that  they 
made  no  attempt  to  escape.  But  this  the  captain  did  not  much  fear, 
so  long  as  the  balloon  was  under  his  own  control,  for  he  well  knew 
there  were  no  other  means  by  which  they  could  succeed  in  getting  out 
of  the'country. 

That  same  night  the  captain  sent  a  lengthy  report  by  telegraph  to 
General  Rostov,  at  Irkootsk.  and  in  it  he  mentioned  the  chief  pris¬ 
oner’s  request  that  he  might  make  the  journey  to  Irkootsk  in  the 
balloon,  in  charge  of  himself  and  some  other  officer,  and  at  the  Same 
time  stated  that  he  was  sure,  from  what  he  had  already  observed 
during  the  short  trip  he  had  taken,  that  it  was  quite  practicable. 

An  hour  later,  he  received  the  general’s  reply,  and  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  found  that  it  was  left  wholly  to  himself  us  to  how  the  pris¬ 
oners  should  be  delivered  at  irkootsk.  On  the  whole,  the  general 
favored  bringing  the  professor  through  the  air,  and  incidentally  hint¬ 
ed  that  the  captain  should,  if  he  adopted  that  method,  learn  all  he 
possibly  could  of  the  workings  of  the  wonderful  apparatus. 

The  following  morning  the  professor,  to  his  great  delight,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  request  had  been  granted,  and  that  with  the  next 
ta7orable  wind,  he,  with  the  captain  and  another  officer,  would  set 
out  for  the  general’s  headquarters. 

Meantime,  the  other  prisoners  were  conducted  on  board  the 
steamer. 

The  parting  between  Zamosa  and  her  family  was  very  effecting, 
but  Paul  had  managed  to  take  out  the  real  sting,  and  they  all  felt 
that  if  the  prisoners  should  succeed  in  clearing  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  Nihilism,  they  should  surely  meet  again.  So,  as  they  bid 
each  other  good-by,  they  did  so  not  altogether  without  hope. 

The  sail  down  the  lake  was  all  that  Captain  Chavil  had  promised  it 
should  be,  and  but  for  the  thought  that  they  were  prisoners,  constantly 
under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  stern  Cossacks,  they  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  hugely. 

The  steamer  was  a  slow  moving  craft,  therefore  it  was  not  until 
late  the  next  morning  that  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Angara 
river  and  passed  the  town  of  Nikolisk  on  its  left  bank,  and  it  was 
almost  noon  before  they  finally  reached  their  journey’s  end. 

They  were  at  once  conducted  to  the  headquarters  of  the  general, 
and,  after  a  few  brief  questions,  placed  in  a  rather  uncomfortable 
guard-house,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  captain  and  professor 
in  the  balloon,  as  it  had  been  determined  that  the  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination  should  not  take  place  until  all  the  parties  were  present. 

The  balloon  did  not  arrive  until  after  three  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
the  professor  not  having  deemed  it  safe  to  leave  Litov  until  sometime 
after  daylight  the  same  morning,  and  then  they  had  met  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  reaching  the  vicinity  of  their  objective  point. 

At  last  they  had  descended  on  the  shore  of  the  Holy  Sea,  near  Niko- 
l.sk,  and  were  about  making  fast,  when  a  wind  carried  them  out 
some  distance  into  the  lake. 

Anchors  were  thrown  out,  and  at  last,  as  they  once  more  neared 
♦  Pe  shore,  one  of  them  held  in  the  bard  bottom. 

But  dow  the  aeronauts  were  in  a  condition  of  frightful  danger. 

The  wind,  blowing  off  shore,  bent  the  balloon  downward  until 
,Ut  bsge  bulk  flouted  on  the  waves,  and  the  car  itself  was  more  than 


half  filled  with  water,  of  course  rendering  the  apparatus,  for  the  time 
being,  utterly  useless. 

By  this  time  the  shore  was  lined  with  an  excited  crowd,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  captain  saw  away  out  of  their  difficulty. 

“  You  have  another  line  there,  professor!”  he  asked. 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Throw  it  to  them,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  the'rest.” 

Professor  Felton  at  once  cast  a  long,  stout  line  toward  the  shore. 

It  fell  fur  short;  but  the  captain  instantly  commanded  the  crowd 
so  secure  it  and  draw  them  in. 

In  a  moment  no  less  than  thirty  men  were  in  the  water,  and  a  little 
later  the  balloon  and  the  aeronauts  were  out  of  danger. 

But  the  air*ship  bad  suffered  considerable  damage,  and  as  the  valve 
had  worked  open,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  had  escaped.  Yet,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  anxious  to  save  what  was  left,  and  as  the  balloon  still  had 
considerable  ascension  power,  and  as  the  wind  was  unfavorable,  the 
captain  bit  upon  a  novel  method  for  reaching  Irkootsk. 

He  ordered  a  dozen  or  more  men  to  take  hold  of  the  line  and  tow 
them  all  the  way. 

This  was  done,  and  as  the  distance  was  not  great,  they  arrived,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  at  about  three  o’clock  that  afternoon. 

Shortly  after  the  balloon  was  anchored  in  the  barrack-yard,  and  a 
strong  guard  stationed  to  watch  it. 

The  professor  was  sent  to  join  the  friends  in  the  guard  house,  and 
the  captain  and  sub-officer  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  gen¬ 
eral. 

Having  heard  all  he  cared  to  about  the  prisoners,  he  began  to  ask 
eager  questions  witli  regard  to  the  balloon,  aud  especially  the  appar¬ 
atus,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  captain’s  explanations,  every  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  would  mutter,  with  a  satisfied  shake  of  the  head: 

“  The  very  thing — the  very  thing!” 

Presently,  turning  full  upon  the  captain,  be  said: 

“  You’re  well  posted  in  ballooning,  if  I’m  not  greatly  mistaken.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  had  considerable  experience  during  the  late  war  with 
Turkey.” 

“  Good!  You  understand  this  apparatus?” 

“  I  think  so.  The  prisoner  very  carefully  explained  it  to  me.” 

“  Good!  I  now  give  you  authority  to  put  both  the  balloon  and 
apparatus  in  perfect  order,  and  have  it  done  and  recharged  with  gas 
before  to-morrow  night.  The  next  day  you  and  I  will  make  a  trip 
together.  If  it  turns  out  as  I  expect  it  will  prove  the  making  of  us 
both.  I  shall  become  a  great  nobleman,  and  you  will  be  a  colonel  at 
least,  trust  me  for  that.  Think  what  a  tremendous  advantage  this 
thing  would  give  us  in  a  war  with  China— a  war  at  this  moment  most 
imminent.” 

“  I  see!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  a  flush  of  enthusiasm,  and 
he  was  about  to  turn  away. 

“  Oh!”  he  said,  suddenly  checking  himself,  “  with  regard  to  the 
examination  of  the  prisoners?” 

“That  shall  come  off  to-morrow,”  responded  the  general.  “And 
now  hurry  up  the  repairs  of  the  balloon.” 

Captain  Chavil  set  about  his  task  with  a  will,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  everything  about  the  great  balloon  was  in  the  most 
perfect  order.  The  bag  was  newly  insulated,  stores  had  been  pro¬ 
cured,  and  certain  instruments,  carefully  tested,  were  placed  in  the 
car,  where  they  could  be  got  at  when  wanted. 

During  the  day  the  prisoners  had^their  hearing,  and  the  case  looked 
black  enough. 

From  secret  agents  of  the  government  the  general  had  received  a 
description  of  three  men,  whose  nationality  was  not  mentioned,  but 
who  answered  in  age  and  general  appearance  to  the  professor  and 
his  two  companions,  and  a  young  woman,  who  was  stated  to  be  a 
native  of  Russia.  These,  it  seemed  had  left  Hong  Kong  on,  board  a 
small  steamer,  which  had  landed  them  on  one  of  the  northern  Japa¬ 
nese  islands,  from  whence  they  had  entered  Siberia  in  their  balloon, 
with  the  object  of  stirring  up  a  revolt  among  the  exiles. 

The  general  explained  to  the  professor  and  his  friends  that  they 
would  be  detained  and  closely  watched  until  such  time  as  it  should 
please  the  government  to  make  known  its  pleasure  regarding  them. 
And  on  being  asked  how  long  that  was  likely  to  be,  replied  two 
months  or  more. 

The  professor’s  party,  as  may  well  be  believed,  went  back  to  their 
prison  with  spirits  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  balloon  and  the  supposed  Nihilist  prisoners 
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bad  created  the  utmost  excitement  in  the  town,  and  of  course  stories 

relating  to  them  were  greatly  exaggerated. 

It  was  freely  told  and  generally  believed  that  they  were  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  barrack-yard  in  the  morning. 

At  about  midnight  Paul  was  awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  a 

band  being  placed  upon  his  face. 

He  started  up. 

A  man  with  a  small  dark  lantern  was  bending  over  him. 

He  placed  a  linger  on  his  lips,  pointed  to  Zamosa,  and  beckoned 
for  them  both  to  follow  him. 

Paul  aroused  his  wife,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  they  hastened 
after  their  mysterious  guide. 

On  arriving  in  the  corridor  they  found  the  professor  and  Gus 
already  there,  and  near  them  several  determined-looking  men. 

A  moment  later  they  were  all  in  jthe  barrack-yard,  near  the  bal¬ 
loon. 

Soon  Zamosa  was  helped  into  the  car;  Paul  was  about  to  follow 

her.  * 

Thus  far  not  a  word  had  been  spoken — not  a  sound  heard;  but 

now.  to  their  consternation,  the  alarm  cry  arose  on  the  air,  and 
the  next  instant  shot  after  shot  was  fired  into  their  midst. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  ESCAPE — THE  TERRORS  OF  NIHILISM. 

“  In  with  you — in  with  you,  comrades,  and  we  will  cut  the  ropes. 
Quick!  or  we  shall  all  be  killed  before  you  cau  get  away." 

It  was  the  man  who  had  aroused  Zamosa  that  spoke,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  energetic  words  by  assisting  Paul  into  the  car.  Gus  quickly 
followed,  then,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  barracks  rushed  into  the  yard, 
firing  as  they  advanced,  and  while  those  around  them  on  every  hand 
were  falling,  their  friend  severed  the  last  retaining  line,  and  while  he 
and  the  others  held  on  to  the  car  for  a  moment,  he  said: 

“  Now,  Heaven  speed  you,  comrades,  and  farewell." 

Then,  as  they  let  go,  they  united  in  a  triumphant  cry: 

“  Nihilism  forever!” 

And  as  the  balloon  shot  up  into  the  air,  Paul  could  just  see,  through 
the  dim,  uncertain  light,  that  they  disappeared  like  magic  from  the 
place. 

The  soldiers  saw  the  balloon  ascend,  and  for  more  than  a  moment 
stood  as  though  uncertain  what  to  do;  then  a  young  officer,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command,  cried  out,  angrily: 

“  Fire  upon  it— fire  upon  it,  you  fools!  Would  you  suffer  the  dis¬ 
grace  ofletting  them  escape?” 

In  an  instant  more  than  thirty  shots  were  fired  at  the  rapidly  ascend¬ 
ing  air  ship,  then  those  in  the  barrack-yard  waited  with  breathless 
interest  to  see  the  result.  But,  so  far  as  they  ever  knew,  there  was 
no  result  whatever;  for  the  balloon  continued  to  ascend,  and  then, 
striking  a  strong  southeasterly  current,  it  sped  onward  toward  the 
great  mountain  range  that  marks  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

“  We  can  do  no  more,”  said  the  disappointed  young  officer  bitterly; 
“  but  we  can  secure  their  confederates;  they,  at  least,  cannot  fly 
away.  Bring  lanterns,  let  us  see  whom  we  have  here." 

Lanterns  were  speedily  brought,  and  the  dead  and  wounded 
counted.  There  were  found  to  be  five  of  the  former  and  three  of 
the  latter. 

The  officer  held  the  light  close  to  their  faces  and  examined  them. 

“  They  are  all  blackened  or  disguised  in  some  manner,"  he  said. 
“  Take  them  into  the  guard-room,  and  have  them  washed  and  other¬ 
wise  restored  to  their  natural  appearance."  Then,  as  they  were  being 
borne  away:  “  Five  and  three  are  eight;  but  that  can’t  be  all.  Sure¬ 
ly  there  were  more  than  eight  that  fell." 

‘‘Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  a  sub-officer  at  his  side;  “but  the 
others  were  carried  off  by  their  friends.  I  saw  it,  and  prevented 
one  from  being  taken  away." 

“  Detail  one  hundred  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  men  in 
the  command  and  search  every  dwelling,  ay,  and  every  other  build¬ 
ing,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  in  ail  Irkootsk.  Don’t  leave  a 
room  nor  a  closet  unexplored,  and  bring  to  these  quarters  every  per¬ 
son  you  find  with  a  gunshot  wound,  and  every  other  person  who  may 
be  in  the  building  where  you  shall  so  find  them." 

The  sub-officer  saluted  and  retired, 

Then  the  young  lieutenant,  with  a  gloomy  and  foreboding  brow, 
went  toward  the  guard-house,  which  was  now  thoroughly  lighted. 


Ashe  entered  he  saw  five  stiffening  forms  lying  on  the  floor  with  ‘ 
blankets  thrown  over  them,  while  beyond,  on  little  cots,  he  saw  the 
three  wounded. 

He  started  toward  the  Srst  bddy  in  the  grim  row  of  the  dead,  the 
soldiers  about  the  room  looking  on  in  dark  and  sullen  silence. 

He  uncovered  the  face. 

A  cry  of  horror  and  anguish  burst  from  his  lips. 

It  teas  his  own  brother ,  and  the  next  officer  above  him  in  rank  in 


the  corps. 

“  My  God!  what  fearful  mistake  is  this?"  he  exclaimed,  wildly. 

“  Not  a  mistake  at  all,  lieutenant,"  said  a  brother  officer,  ap.u» 
proaching,  “only  a  revelation;  we  do  not  begin  to  dream  of  the 
fearful  bold  this  great  evil  of  Nihilism  has  takeu  on  both  high  and 
low  throughout  all  his  majesty’s  vast  domains." 

“  Well,”  said  the  young  lieutenant,  nerving*  himself  to  the  task, 

“  I  wilt  see  who  else  were  traitors  to  their  czar  and  country.” 

“  Berter  not,  lieutenant,”  exclaimed  the  other  officer,  hastily;  “it 
can  do  you  no  possible  good,  and  will  only  pain  you.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  will,"  was  the  firm  reply.  “  I  must  make  my  report 
to  the  general,  and  God  helping  me,  it  shall  be  a  full  and  true  re- 
port,  whatever  it  may  cost  me." 

His  brother  officer  dare  say  no  more,  and  stooping  over,  the  lieu, 
tenant  removed  the  second  blanket. 

If  anything,  he  gave  a  wilder  cry  of  anguish  than  when  he  had 
recognized  the  body  of  his  only  brother.  s  i 

It  was  Rudolph,  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  youth;  my,  of 
his  whole  life. 

They  had  been  members  of  the  same  class  in  the  military  college, 
had  graduated  together,  and  were  assigned  to  the  same  regiment 
aud  company.  They  had  loved  each  other  as  their  own  lives. 

“  What  evil  can  come  to  me  after  this?"  exclaimed  the  young 
officer,  in  despair.  “  There  can  be  nothing  more  for  me  to  dread. 

I  will  now  go  through  to  the  end,"  and  he  removed  the  third  blan¬ 
ket. 

He  started  back  in  consternation. 

It  was  the  body  of  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  district,  a  young  man  in  whose  company  he  had  been 
seen  much  of  late,  and  against  whom  he  had  been  privately  warned. 

He  at  once  saw  his  own  unpleasant  situation,  and  understood  that 
his  future  prospects  were  entirely  ruined.  In  the  terrible  state  of  the 
country,  no  man  would  or  could  be  trusted,  whose  brother,  and 
friends  and  associates  were  enemies  of  the  czar  and  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  had  died  in  the  very  act  of  liberating  Nihilist  pris¬ 
oners! 

But  now  an  unnatural  firmness  came  to  him — a  firmness  born  of« 
despair,  and  with  pale  face  and  set  lips,  he  removed  the  fourth 
blanket. 

The  face  revealed  seemed  strange  to  him,  and  yet  familiar. 

“  This  is  one  whom  I  think  I  do  not  know,”  he  mused  aloud,  “and 
yet - ’’ 


“Look  closer,  lieutenant,”  said  a  non-commissioned  officer,  draft¬ 
ing  near. 

He  did,  and  yet  could  not  be  quite  certain  that  he  had  seen  the 
face  before;  still  the  apprehension  of  a  new  horror — a  greater  evil, 
was  upon  him. 

“In  removing  the  disguise  from  that  person,"  said  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  suggestively,  “  we  were  obliged  to  unbutton  the 
coat  a  little  about  the  neck." 

At  these  words  the  truth  burst  upon  the  unhappy  lieutenant,  and  J 
completely  overwhelmed  him. 

The  corpse  before  him  was  that  of  a  woman — worse  still,  it  ftaS 
his  own  betrothed. 

Ilis  cup  of  anguish  was  now  full  to  the  very  brim. 

Mechanically  he  looked  at  the  last  body,  and  without  interest 
gazed  at  the  three  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  dying. 

Bat  what  to  him  did  it  signify  that  the  dead  man  had  been  a  bi%^ 
civil  official  of  the  government,  and  the  others  men  of  the  city,  who® 
he  had  loved  aud  trusted?  He  cared  for  nothing  now.  He  felt  that 
all  his  hopes,  his  happiness,  his  plans  were  wrecked.  He  asked  oulj 
to  die.  M  ► 


But  suddenly  he  resolved  that,  whatever  was  to 
his  full  duty  now,  and  calling  for  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
in 

port 


the  presence  of  the  dead  and  dying,  he  began  to  make 


be,  he  would  w 
right  there* 
his  re- 
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Before  he  had  finished  it,  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  out  with 
instructions  to  search  the  houses,  returned  and  reported  that  not 
a  dead  or  wounded  person  could  be  found  in  the  city. 

•  See  if  there  are  any  officers  or  men  belonging  to  the  garrison 
missing,”  said  the  lieutenant,  dryly. 

On  strict  search  being  made  two  were  found  absent,  and  strange  to 
say.  they  were  never  afterwards  discovered. 

As  speedily  as  possible  the  young  officer  completed  his  report  and 
sent  it  to  the  general.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  private  apartments. 

An  hour  later  the  general  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him  to  bis 
presence. 

Soon  the  orderly  returned  with  the  information  that  his  door  was 
fastened  and  that  he  could  obtain  no  response  to  bis  repeated  knocks. 

“  Take  assistance  andjorce  the  door,”  was  the  laconic  order  of  the 
general. 

It  was  doue,  and  the  unfortunate  young  officer  was  found  extended 
on  the  floor  of  his  room,  quite  dead. 

In  his  right  hand  he  still  grasped  a  pistol,  and  in  the  right  temple 
there  was  a  bullet  hole,  from  whence  the  blood  was  slowly  oozing. 

Two  days  later  information  reached  Irkootsk  that  the  Nihilists  who 
had  entered  Siberia  in  a  balloon,  had  been  arrested  at  Jerbat,  and 
were  then  on  their  way  to  headquarters  under  a  strong  guard. 

Four  days  afterwards  they  arrived,  and  then  it  became  quite  clear 
-that  the  first  party  arrested  were  innocent,  and  both  Captain  Chavil 
and  General  Rostov  wrote  them  letters  of  apology,  which,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  had  become  of  them,  they  forwarded  to  Chicago,  U.  S.  A., 
to  which  city  the  captain  also  forwarded  the  wonderful  aerolite,  where 
it  may  now  be  seen  by  the  curious,  unless,  as  was  proposed,  it  has 
been  removed  to  the  museum  of  some  first-class  college. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


!•  THE  PROFESSOR  SERIOUSLY  WOUNDED— TROUBLE  IN  CHINA. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Gus  Armstrong,  when  he  saw  no  further  dan¬ 
ger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Russian  muskets,  “this  is  a  sud¬ 
den  and  somewhat  unexpected  solution  of  our  difficulties.” 
i  “  You  are  right,”  cried  Paul,  “and  I  am  heartily  glad  we  are  so 
[  well  out  of  it.” 

“  I  wish  I  knew  what  that  friendly  fellow  was  saying  to  us  in  such 
; an  earnest  manner,”  mused  Gus,  “but  I  suppose  I  shall  never  tint! 
out  now.” 

“  What  does  he  say?”  asked  Zamosa. 

.  Paul  put  his  friend’s  musings  into  German. 

“  Tell  him  that  he  forgets  that  I  am  a  Russian  born,”  said  the  lady. 
*  “  Ab,  that  is  tjrue,”  exclaimed  Gus,  “  so  please  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“  Well,  it  is  just  this,”  she  said.  “  They  are  Nihilists,  and  like  the 
general  and  captain,  really  believe  us  to  be  such  also,  which,  as  you 
can  plainly  see,  is  but  natural. 

“  BelieviDg  this,  they  reasoned  that  if  we  came  into  Siberia,  in  what 
seemed  to  them,  so  dangerous  a  conveyance  as  a  balloon,  it  must  be 
on  some  very  important  business,  perhaps  vital  to  the  cause.  So  they 
resolved  that,  at  whatever  cost  we  must  have  our  air-ship  restored  to 
us  and  go  free.  That  is  what  their  leader  would  have  us  understand, 
though  he  said  it  in  fewer  words,  and  then  he  very  feelingly  bid  us 
farewell.” 

“  1  see— I  see!”  exclaimed  Gus,  when  all  this  was  explained  to  him, 
u  tbe  very  blunder  that  got  us  into  trouble  was  the  means  of  getting 
us  out  again.  That’s  curious,  anyhow.  By  the  way,  1  wonder  what 
will  become  of  our  aerolite?” 

:  .  “  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Paul. 

“  Well,  do  so,  for  I  am  anxious  to  learn.” 

“  It  will  be  sent  to  us,  sure.” 

[  “  What  makes  you  think  so?” 

M  Why,  that  young  Captain  Chavil  will  soon  find  out  his  blunder,  and 
being  a  gentleman,  will  be  anxious  to  make  every  reparation  in  his 
kowfer,  and  so  be  will  send  it  to  us,  or  cause  it  to  be  sent.” 

“  Ah,  but  our  address?” 

“  I  gave  it  to  him,” 

I  •  “  Well,  I’ll  bet  you  a  cool  fifty  be  don’t  send  it.” 

)  “I  take  the  bet.” 


“  All  right,  pat  up  your  money.” 

“  Here  professor,  you  hold  the  Btakes,”  and  Paul  handed  two 
men  V  utyi  a  ten  toward  the  aeronaut,  who  was  crouched  in  one  cor- 
L„r  of  the  car,  with  his  bead  drooping  forward  upon  bis  breast. 

Tne  professor  never  moved  nor  spoke. 


“  He’s  asleep,”  said  Gus,  who  also  held  his  stake  iu  his  hand. 

4 *  It’s  strange  he  should  drop  ofT  that  way,”  said  Paul,  uneasily, 
“  especially  when  there  was  so  much  excitement  going  on.  I  believe 
I’ll  just  rouse  him,”  and  bending  over,  he  rested  one  hand  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  car,  while  he  placed  the  other  on  the  professor’s  arm. 

Still  the  aeronaut  showed  no  signs  of  awakening. 

Just  then  Paul  raised  his  left  baud. 

“  What’s  this?”  he  asked,  holding  up  his  hand  with  a  shudder. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Gus,  in  an  anxious  voice. 

“  Strike  a  match  and  hold  it  this  way;  then  we’ll  see.” 

Gus  hastened  to  do  so. 

“  Great  God— blood!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  He’s  dead— he’s  been  shot!”  cried  Paul.  “  Oh,  Heaven,  what  a 
calamity!” 

Zamosa  could  see  that  something  was  wrong,  but  just  what  she  did 
not  understand.  Therefore  she  now  asked  Paul  to  explain,  and  briefly 
he  did  so. 

44  But  he  may  not  be  dead,  only  wounded,  you  know,”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

“  Ah!  bat  see,  he  does  not  move  or  stir,  and  his  hands  are  cold.” 

44  Still  he  may  yet  be  alive — only  fainted.  Can’t  you  make  a  bright 
light  and  try  to  do  something  for  him?” 

“  It’s  worth  trying,  anyway,”  said  Paul,  brightening  up  a  little,  and 
detaching  a  part  of  the  apparatus,  he  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  two 
small  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  create  an  electric  light.  But  the  battery 
would  not  work. 

He  examined  the  cylinder  and  found  that  it  had  been  perforated  by 
a  bullet. 

Fortunately,  this  damage  was  soon  temporarily  repaired,  and  thea 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  powerful  light. 

By  its  aid  Gus  soon  discovered  an  ugly  wound  in  the  professor’* 
left  side,  a  little  below  the  heart.  The  wounded  man  must  have  been 
stooping  over  at  the  time  the  shot  was  fired,  for  it  had  passed  through 
his  body,  coming  out  at  the  back.  But  the  distance  traveled  had  not 
been  great,  and  Gus  felt  sure  no  vital  part  had  been  touched.  He 
thought  the  professor  had  only  fainted  from  pain  and  1038  of  blood. 

44  But  what  shall  we  do?”  asked  Paul,  anxiously. 

44  Make  him  up  a  bed  and  fix  him  as  comfortably  as  possible,”  said 
Gus,  44  then,  when  we  strike  some  Christian  country,  put  him  ia 
charge  of  a  first-class  physician.” 

44  Strike  some  Christian  country?”  repeated  Paul.  44  How  are  we 
going  to  do  that?” 

44  Which  way  are  we  going  now?”  asked  Gus,  thoughtfully. 

44  South,  southeast,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Well,  if  we  could  only  manage  to  hit  Hong  Kong,  or,  better  still, 
Yokohama,  we  would  be  all  right.” 

“  We  might  do  the  first,”  said  Paul,  musingly. 

“  Well,  bend  your  energies  to  lhat,  old  boy,  and  I’ll  play  doctor; 
yes,  and  Zamosa,  here,  shall  be  nurse.” 

44  All  right;  I’ll  do  it.” 

Soon  a  comfortable  bed  was  prepared,  and  Professor  Felton  laid 
upon  it.  His  wound  was  most  carefully  dressed,  after  which  a  little 
stimulants  were  given  him,  and  when  he  had  revived,  some  cooling 
drinks. 

He  was  quite  astonished  on  learning  what  had  happened,  but  when 
he  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  wouDd,  and  knew  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  going,  took  it  quite  coolly,  and  heartily  approved 
of  their  plan  of  trying  to  reach  Hong  Kong. 

From  this  time  Zamosa  became  his  constant  nurse  and  attendant, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  was  most  invaluable  to  him. 

Morning  dawned,  and  found  the  voyagers  over  the  country  known 
as  Outer  Mongolia,  the  great  sandy  desert  of  Gobi  being  just  in  sight. 

There  being  pleDty  of  provisions  and  water  aboard,  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  only  descend  in  case  of  great  necessity;  so  breakfast 
was  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus,  which,  with  suggestions 
from  the  professor,  Paul  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  into  permanent 
working  order. 

At  noon  the  Khinghan  mountains  were  in  sight,  and  long  before 
night  they  had  passed  over  them,  and  less  than  an  hour  later  they 
beheld  that  wonder  of  wonders — the  great  wall  of  China. 

When  night  set  in  they  were  directly  over  the  valley  of  the  Hoang 
Ho  river. 

The  next  morning  the  aeronauts,  who,  from  over  fatigue,  had  all 
fallen  into  a  doze,  were  awakened  by  the  most  unearthly  sounds  ihej 
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had  ever  heard,  and  on  starting  up  and  looking  over  the  side  of  the 
car,  fouud  themselves  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  earth,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a  considerable  city,  from  whence  a 
crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  were  rushing  forth,  all  making  the 
most  hideous  noises  they  could  produce,  using  for  the  purpose  every 
conceivable  instrument,  to  which  they  added  their  own  shrill  and  dis¬ 
cordant  voices. 

“  What  does  it  all  mean?”  asked  Gus,  in  wonder.  “  Does  the  balloon 
get  away  with  them?” 

“  It  must  be  that,"  said  Paul,  “though  why  such  a  kite  flying  nation 
should  be  frightened  by  a  balloon,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.” 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  tremendous  report,  like  a  volley  of 
musketry,  almost  directly  beneath  them. 

“  Great  Heaven!”  exclaimed  Paul,  “  are  they  firing  at  us?  If  it  is 
not  already  too  late,  we  must  ascend  higher  at  once,  and  like  light¬ 
ning  he  sprang  to  the  apparatus. 

“  I’m  afraid  the  jig’s  up,”  said  Gus,  gloomily. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A  SORROWFUL  NIGHT— A  SUDDEN  DESCENT. 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  much  cause  for  alarm,”  said  Professor 
Felton,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Paul,  quickly. 

“  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,”  responded  the  professor,  “  what 
yon  have  just  supposed  to  be  a  volley  of  musketry,  was  no  more  than 
the  explosion  of  a  large  number  of  giant  srackers." 

“  That’s  it,  by  Jove!”  cried  Gus,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  car, 
“  and  now  the  heathens  are  at  it  again.” 

Sure  enough,  at  that  moment  an  immense  quantity  of  giant  crackers 
were  fired,  and  made  noise  enough  to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
any  American  lad. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Paul,  don’t  go  an  inch  higher,”  said  Gus,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  what  was  going  on  below. 

“  Well,  I’m  agreeable  so  long  as  there’s  no  danger,"  Paul  said. 

All  save  the  professor,  who,  of  course,  could  not  move,  cow  watched 
the  fearfully  excited  people  beneath  them. 

The  apparatus  now  being  at  work,  the  gas  in  the  great  bag  was 
gradually  contracting,  and  so  the  balloon  settled  lower  and  lower 
toward  the  earth. 

Suddenly,  someone  in  the  vast  assembly  noticed  this  fact,  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  pointed  it  out  to  those  about  him. 

Instantly  they  set  up  a  tremendous  yell,  and  then  the  whole  crowd 
Btarted  off  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep  toward  the  city. 

Gus  lay  back  in  the  car  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

“  I’ve  heard  of,  read  about,  yes,  and  even  seen  stampedes,  on  a 
small  scale,  but  I  never  heard,  read,  nor  saw  anything  like  that  be¬ 
fore,”  he  cried.  “  Why,  Paul,  there  must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  of  the  beggars!” 

“  All  of  that  I  should  say." 

“  Why,  by  Jove!  we  are  going  right  toward  the  city;  we  shall  pass 
directly  over  itl  That  suits  me  exactly.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it,  too,”  said  Paul,  “  but  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
Bafer  to  go  up  a  little  higher  now?  We  are  not  an  inch  above  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.” 

“  No— no!”  responded  Gus,  impatiently,  “  let’s  keep  about  as  we 
are.  I  want  a  good  chance  to  study  these  curious  animals.” 

They  were  now  almost  over  the  city,  and  the  din  created  by  the 
excited  inhabitants  was  perfectly  fearful;  but  it  did  not  greatly  dis¬ 
turb  the  serene  aeronauts,  who  continued  to  gaze  downward  with 
interested  eyes. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  the  name  of  this  city,"  said  Gus.  “  It’s  really  quite 
a  big  place,  and  very  attractive." 

“  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can  help  you,"  remarked  Professor  Felton.  “I 
am  pretty  well  up  on  the  geography  of  China.  What  has  been  our 
general  course  since  we  left  Irkootsk,  Paul?” 

“  South,  or  rather  a  trifle  east  of  south,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Well,  then,  at  the  rate  we  have  traveled,  the  city  below  us  ought 
to  be  Singan,  and  as  Gus  says,  it  is  really  quite  an  attractive  place. 
But  Paul,  if  you  expect  to  strike  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  you  must 
manage  to  find  a  current  that  will  carry  us  more  to  the  east,  for  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  those  cities  are  very  nearly  southeast  of  us  now.” 

“To  do  that  1  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  ascend  a  little,"  said 
Paul,  regretfully. 


“Pshaw!  then  don’t  do  it,"  said  Gus,  “  for  I  awfully  hate  to  lone 
any  of  thi»  glorious  panorama.  Why,  bless  you,  professor,  it’s  juS[ 
one  vast  garden;  there  isn’t  such  a  thing  as  a  naked  rock,  or  an 
uncultivated  patch  as  large  as  my  hand,  to  be  seen  anywhere.” 

“I  know — I  know,"  responded  Professor  Felton;  “it  must  of 
necessity  be  so,  for  when  you  come  to  think  that  between  four  hundred 
and  fifty  and  five  hundred  millions  of  people  are  crowded  into  this  one 
empire,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  they  can’t  afford  to  let  much  space  go  to 


waste." 

“Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe  to  keep  on  in  the  direction  we  ar^ 
going  for  a  while  yet?"  asked  Paul. 

“  Why,  yes,  I  should  think  so,”  rejoined  the  professor,  “but  when 
we  reach  the  Yangtse  Kiang  river,  then  you  must  think  of  turning 
eastward  in  good  earnest.” 

The  journey  from  Singan  to  the  river  Yangtse  Kiang  was  one  of 
continued  wonder  and  continued  pleasure  to  the  aeronauts.  At  no 
time  were  they  above  five  hundred  feet  from  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
country  lay  spread  out  before  them  like  a  vast  vision  of  fairyland. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  observed  them  as  they  slowly 
sailed  through  the  air,  and  while  many  fled  in  terror  and  dismay, 
others  gazed  upon  them  in  a  species  of  stupefied  wonder. 

At  last  the  great  river  came  into  view,  and  to  the  joy  of  all  in  the 
car,  the  balloon  suddenly  took  an  almost  dde  easterly  direction,  and 
followed  the  valley  of  the  wondrous  stream  toward  Tungting  Lake.  , 

New  and  strangely  novel  scenes  continually  arrested  their  attention 
oa  every  hand.  Now  it  would  be  a  vast  tea  plantation,  then  a  mul¬ 
berry  grove,  for  the  raising  of  silk  worms.  Here  a  wonderful  pagoda, 
then  a  temple  of  most  remarkable  architecture. 

While  their  minds  were  wholly  taken  up  with  these  things,  an 
agonizing  groan  startled  them. 

They  instantly  turned,  and  saw  with  consternation  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  was  deathly  pale  and  suffering  great  paiu. 

In  a  moment  all  were  bendiug  over  him;  but  before  they  could  give 
him  the  slightest  relief  he  had  fainted. 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  boy,”  said  Gus,  after  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  wounded  man,  “we  must  reach  some  point  where  we 
can  find  a  skillful  surgeon  with  the  least  possible  delay,  or  I  dread  to 
think  what  the  consequences  will  be." 

“Hong  Kong,  of  course,  is  the  nearest  point,"  responded  Paul, 

“  for,  being  an  English  city,  and  having  several  regiments  of  British 
troops  stationed  there,  they  will  not  be  without,  good  surgeons.” 

“Then  let’s  make  for  Hong  Kong  as  though  the  old  boy  were  after 


us,”  said  Gus,  impatiently. 

“I’ll  do  my  best  to  land  you  there,”  said  Paul,  and  instantly  th^jk 
apparatus  was  set  at  work. 

Presently  the  great  sack  began  to  swell  and  the  balloon  to  ascend. 

At  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  a  stiff  breeze  caught  them  £nd 
bore  them  rapidly  forward. 

Looking  downward  they  soon  saw  that  they  had  crossed  above  the 
great  lake  and  were  over  the  valley  of  the  Siang,  following  that  river 
toward  its  source,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  situated  in  the  great 
southern  mountains. 

Night  set  in,  and  while  the  balloon  was  sailing  southward  tbe 
voyagers  were  doing  their  utmost  to  aronse  tbe  professor  and  relieve 
his  pain;  but  their  efforts  seemed  to  be  without  success,  for  all  saw 
that  he  was  rapidly  growing  worse  and  that  a  high  fever  had  set  in. 

Greatly  alarmed,  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  for  they  had  exhausted 
all  their  skill,  and  dare  not  stop  for  assistance  in  the  interior  of  sad' 
a  country  as  China. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  that  was  the  saddest  night  they  experienced 
from  the  begiuning  to  the  end  of  their  most  wonderful  trip. 

Morning  at  length  dawned  and  found  them  over  an  immense  valle> 
situated  between  two  lofty  mountain  ranges;  the  Melin  on  tbe  e3*1, 
and  the  Southern  on  the  west. 

The  whole  valiey  was  teeming  with  vegetation  and  crowded 
inhabitants. 

Paul  now  kept  a  sharp  lookout  to  the  southward,  and  before  noon 
saw,  a  little  to  the  southeast,  what  he  felt  sure  was  a  great  city. 

Allowing  the  balloon  to  settle  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  a  k 
breeze  wafted  them  directly  toward  it.  ^ 

He  was  not  mistaken,  it  was  the  great,  the  overcrowded  City 
Canton. 


Gradually  they  approached  it,  and  soon  were  passing  over 
crowded  streets. 
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The  excitement  they  created  was  immense,  but  not  so  great  as  at 
Slogan. 

A:  length  they  were  just  above  the  river,  and  moving  southward 
toward  the  sea. 

All  at  once  a  loud  report  broke  on  the  air,  and  like  a  shooting  star, 
the  great  balloon  darted  downward  toward  the  water. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  HEATHEN  CHINEE — “IT  TAKES  THE  YANKEES!” 

There  was  no  time  to  speak— hardly  time  to  think,  before  the  col¬ 
lapsed  balloon  had  struck  the  water. 

All  in  the  car  were  pale  as  death,  and  the  professor,  owing  to  the 
great  shock,  had  fainted. 

"4t  What  shall  we  do?”  exclaimed  Gus,  who,  with  difficulty,  managed 
to  gee  his  head  above  the  waves.  “  If  somebody  don’t  come  to  our 
relief  soon  the  professor  will  be  dead.” 

Paul,  who  was  supporting  the  form  of  bis  wife,  looked  about  him. 

More  than  a  thousand  boats  were  in  plain  sight,  and,  of  these, 
at  least  fifty  were  hastening  toward  them. 

They  were  queer-shaped  crafts,  and  what  was  most  remarkable 
about  them,  had  great  eyes  painted  on  their  bows.  ' 

Soon  the  unfortunate  aeronauts  were  surrounded  by  the  clamorous 
boatmen,  and  after  considerable  squabbling  were  lifted  into  different 
boats — the  professor  being  in  one,  Gus  in  another,  and  Paul  and 
Zamosa  in  a  third. 

One  moon-eyed  heathen  managed  to  gain  possession  of  the  appar¬ 
atus,  another  of  the  car,  and  such  of  the  instruments  and  stores  as 
had  not  sank  to  the  bottom  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  Even  the 
silk  and  cordage  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  less  than  five  minutes 
after  the  boatmen  had  reached  the  spot. 

Gus  now  began  to  kick  up  a  terrible  row,  and  ordered  the  boatman 
who  had  fished  him  from  the  water  to  put  him  into  the  boat  with  the 
professor. 

But  the  miserable  heathen  would  pay  no  attention  to  what  he  said, 
keeping  steadily  on  his  way  toward  what  seemed  to  be  an  immense 
city  floating  on  the  water. 

Here,  too,  the  other  boats  hastened,  and  at  length  all  of  the  rescued 
party  were  landed  and  conducted  into  one  of  the  singular  houses, 
which  Gus  declared  to  be  the  strangest  establishment  he  had  ever 
beheld. 

It  was  actually  built  on  the  water,  and  was  quietly  floating  at 
anchor.  Inside  was  a  woman  and  several  children,  all  squatted  around 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  lines  in  their  hands,  and  as 
calmly  fishing  as  though  th6  whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  course,  as 
it  was  to  them. 

This  house  was  only  one  of  many  thousands,  which  together  formed 
a  perfect  city  of  the  sea;  ay,  much  more  of  a  marine  city  than  Venice, 
and  was  peopled  by  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  souls,  who  never 
set  foot  on  dry  land! 

In  plain  words,  the  people  who  live  in  the  floating  city  below  Can¬ 
ton,  are  born,  and  live,  and  die  upon  the  water.  Their  lives  are  spent 
in  catching  fish  and  in  maritime  work.  The  fish  they  take  are  bought 
by  merchants  from  Canton  and  elsewhere,  who  bring  them  in  exchange 
such  things  as  they  require;  clothing,  flour,  opium  and  so  forth — me&t 
they  never  see. 

Perhaps  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is  not  a  more  miserable 
and  degraded  set.  They  are  smugglers,  thieves,  pirates  and  mur¬ 
derers;  ready,  in  fact,  at  any  and  all  times  to  commit  a  crime,  and 
never  known  to  do  a  good  action  for  a  good  motive. 

It  was  among  such  people  as  these  that  the  aeronauts  had  literally 
fallen. 

And  now,  with  menacing  faces,  those  who  had  rescued  the  little 
party,  began  to  crowd  around  them  and  demand  money. 

Threats  were  freely  indulged  in,  and  more  than  once  cruel-looking 
knives  were  exhibited. 

“  What  shall  we  do,  Paul?”  asked  Gus,  anxiously.  “If  we  don’t, 
accede  to  their  demands,  they’ll  either  kill  us  or  keep  us  close  pris¬ 
oners  here  until  the  professor’s  dead,  and  that,  by  Jove,  will  be  quite 
as  bad!  Don’t  you  suppose  sve  can  make  a  bargain  with  them  to  take 
us  down  to  Hong  Kong?” 

“  It’s  possible  we  might;  but  it  would  be  a  pretty  long  stretch 
for  one  of  their  boats.” 

The  crowd  of  evil-eyed  brutes  pressed  more  and  more  closely  around 
them. 


“  Cash — cash — cash!”  they  clamored. 

“  I  say,  look  a-here,  you  brutes,”  exclaimed  Gus,  turning  sharply 
upon  them,  “  I  don’t  suppose  there’s  one  among  you  that  can  speak 
a  word  of  English,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  Christian  language.” 

“  Me  speakee  heap  much  little,’’  cried  one  repulsive-looking  fellow, 
pressing  his  way  forward. 

“  Well,”  said  Gus,  regarding  him  with  great  disgust,  “what  will 
you  take  us  all  to  nong  Kong  for?” 

“  Bundled  dollar,”  was  the  very  modest  reply. 

“  Go  to  the— to  your  own  father— the  devil,”  roared  Gus,  in  a  great 
rage.  “  I’ll  see  you  further  first.” 

“  You  no  payee,  you  no  go  wayee.  Putty  quick,  blime-by,  we 
killee.  then  have  all.  What  you  thiukee,  eh?” 

“  We’ve  fallen  among  a  pretty  set  of  villains,”  groaned  Gus. 

Paul  made  no  reply;  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  some  object  without 
the  door. 

Suddenly,  with  one  bound,  he  cleared  the  crowd,  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  platform. 

Before  him,  sailing  up  the  river,  and  at  no  very  great  distance,  was 
a  steamship.  It  was  a  United  States  ship  of  war,  and  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating  from  her  mizzen  gaff. 

“  Help — help!”  roared  Paul.  “  We  are  Americans  and  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  these  wretches.  Come  to  our  rescue!” 

Like  lightning  the  murdering  heathens  sprang  forward,  aud  grasp¬ 
ing  Paul  by  the  arms,  threw  him  down  upon  the  platform,  and  were 
about  to  drag  him  inside  the  building,  when  an  angry  voice  came 
from  the  ship. 

“  Belay  there,  ye  yellow-livered  lubbers,  or  I’ll  put  an  iron  shot 
into  yer  hermaphrodite  sea  huts  quicker  than  yer  can  say  Jack 
Robinson!” 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  wretches  understood  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  they  fully  comprehended  that  it  wouldn’t 
do  to  irritate  the  people  on  board  the  great  iron  ship;  so  sullenly 
they  permitted  Paul  to  get  up,  and  then  left  him  standing  alone 
on  the  platform. 

Meantime  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  ship,  aDd  at  least  twenty 
men  tumbled  into  it,  including  a  dozen  marines,  commanded  by  a 
sergeant,  and  they  at  once  began  pulling  for  the  floating  city  of 
huts,  while  the  steamer  brought  her  heavy  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
spot  where  they  were  expected  to  land. 

Inside  of  three  minutes  the  boat  was  alongside  the  platform,  and 
both  sailors  aud  marines  had  disembarked. 

In  another  minute  they  were  in  full  possession  of  the  place. 

“  Paul,  old  boy,”  exclaimed  Gus,  in  a  burst  of  admiration,  “  you’re 
a  trump!” 

“  I  haven’t  done  anything,”  laughed  Paul.  “  ’Twas  these  brave 
fellows  who  cleaned  ’em  out.” 

“  Waal,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  sailors,  hitching  up  his  pants  and 
winking  his  left  eye,  “  when  yer  come  right  down  to  it,  it  takes  ther 
Yankees,  after  all!” 

“  Ye’re  right,  old  man,”  cried  Gus,  heartily.  “  Shake!” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  YANKEE  ARGUMENT— THE  LAST  OF  CHINA. 

All  this  time  Professor  Francis  Felton,  the  great  aeronaut,  was 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  floating  hut,  in  a  state  of  perfect  un¬ 
consciousness. 

Now,  with  gentle  hands,  the  sailors  lifted  him  up  and  placed  him, 
as  comfortably  as  possible,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  Zamosa 
seated  herself  by  his  side. 

Meanwhile  Gus  had  drawn  the  officer  in  command  to  one  side  and 
made  him  acquainted  with  their  loss. 

“  Oh!”  exclaimed  the  officer,  “so  it  was  you  who  were  traveling  in 
that  balloon?  We  saw  it  as  we  lay  in  the  bay  below,  and  we  also  saw 
the  precipitous  manner  of  your  descent;  that’s  what  made  us  start 
up  the  river;  we  didu’t  know  but  we  might  be  of  some  service,  you 
see.” 

“  It’s  a  lucky  thing  for  us  that  the  generous  thought  occurred  to 
you,”  said  Gus. 

“  Oh,  you  mustn’t  give  me  the  credit  of  it,”  laughed  the  young  offi¬ 
cer.  “  It  was  the  old  man’s  idea.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Captain  May¬ 
nard’s  a  trump.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  acquiesced  Gus,  heartily,  “  and  I’m  ready  to 
swear  to  the  fact.” 
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“You’ll  be  safe  in  doing  so,”  said  the  naval  officer;  “  and  now 

about  other  business.”  _  .  ., 

“  Yes  ”  exclaimed  Gus,  “  our  balloon  and  fixings. 

<i  Didn’t  you  say  that  one  of  these  yellow-livered  heathens  spoke 

English?”  asked  the  midshipman.  „ 

iT  Yes,  that  sinister-looking  wretch  over  there  speaks  it  a  little. 

“  Come  here,  you,”  ordered  the  officer. 

The  Chinaman  approached.  . 

The  midshipman  then  explained  that  the  balloon  and  everything  be¬ 
longing  to  it  must  be  given  up  immediately,  and  that  if  this  was  cone 
a  reasonable  compensation  would  be  allowed  them  for  their  trouble, 
otherwise  they  mu9t  take  the  consequences. 

The  Chiuaman  explained  all  this  to  his  friends. 

They  shook  their  heads  in  the  most  virtuous  manner,  declaring  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  balloon  or  its  belongings,  and  stated  it 
as  their  belief  that  the  whole  thing  must  have  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

The  naval  officer  consulted  for  some  moments  with  Paul  and  Gus, 
when  it  was  decided  that  they  should  leave  the  sergeant  and  his  mar¬ 
ines  in  possession  of  the  place  and  proceed  on  board  the  ship,  where 
the  professor  could  have  every  attention,  and  where  the  whole  matter 
could  be  laid  before  the  captain.  A  minute  later  they  were  on  the  way. 

The  little  party  were  received  on  board  in  the  kindest  manner,  and 
Professor  Felton  was  at  once  given  into  the  charge  of  the  ship’s  sur¬ 
geon.  Then  Captain  Maynard  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 

in  the  case.  ,  . 

He  wasn’t  two  minutes  making  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  The  ship 
waB  worked  into  position,  and  her  guns  brought  to  bear  on  the  float¬ 
ing  city.  Then,  in  a  few  and  energetic  words,  he  gave  the  heathens 
to°understand  that  unless  everything  they  had  stolen  was  given  up, 
be  would  blow  the  whole  business  iuto  smithereens. 

The  pirates  still  held  out,  declaring  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
property;  then  one  of  the  heavy  guns  was  turned  loose  among  them. 

That  was  all  that  was  wanted;  they  understood  the  argument  at 
once.  The  iron  shot  created  sad  havoc  as  it  cut  its  way  through  the 
buildings  and  boats,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  firing  another. 
The  sergeant  and  his  marines  were  speedily  in  possession  of  silk,  cord¬ 
age,  car  apparatus,  and,  in  fact,  everything;  and  a  little  later  they 
were  transferred  to  the  ship,  when  slowly  she  turued  about,  and 
steamed  down  the  river  to  her  station  off  Hong  Kong. 

Under  the  kind  care  and  great  skill  of  the  experienced  surgeon  of 
U.  S.  steam-frigate  President,  Professor  Felton  soon  began  to  improve, 
and  in  less  than  ten  days  after  the  abrupt  descent  into  the  waters  of 
the  river  below  Canton,  he  was  able  to  be  moved  from  the  frigate  to  a 
comfortable  and  airy  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Hong  Kong. 

From  this  time  his  improvement  was  very  rapid,  and  six  weeks 
later  he  called  himself  pretty  well. 

Meantime,  Captain  Maynard  had  investigated  the  matter  of  firing  on 
the  balloon,  and  found  that  it  had  been  done  in  wanton  cruelty  by  one 
of  the  gunners  of  a  fort  below  the  city.  He  at  once  put  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Minister  at  Pekin,  and  soon  after 
the  professor  was  able  to  be  about  he  received  full  compensation  for 
all  the  losses  he  had  sustained. 

He  now  began  to  think  of  returning  to  his  own  country, 
it  was  determined  that  the  whole  party  should  take  the  next  steamer 
bound  for  Yokohama,  and  from  thence  sail  for  San  Francisco. 

Justus  this  matter  was  fully  settled  they  received  an  invitation  to 
be  present  at  a  grand  ball  and  supper,  to  be  given  on  board  the  U.  S. 
frigate  President  that  evening. 

Of  course  they  attended,  and  enjoyed  themselves  hugely. 

At  supper  Professor  Felton  sat  next  to  the  captain  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Suddenly  the  latter  turned  toward  him  and  said: 

“  By  the  way,  my  dear  professor,  am  I  rightly  informed  that  you  are 
thinking  of  leaving  Hong  Kong  by  the  next  American  steamer?” 

“That  is  my  intention,  captain,”  responded  the  professor;  “the 
very  next  American  steamer  that  leaves  this  port  for  Yokohama  will 
take  me  and  my  party  with  it.” 

“  Ila-ba!  then,  my  dear  fellow,  we  shall  not  part  so  abruptly.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  captain?” 

“  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Have  you  any  idea  why  this  supper 
and  fandango  is  given?”  ^ 

“  Not  the  slightest,  unless  it  be  for  a  right  good  time.” 

“  That  would  be  an  excellent  reason,  no  doubt;  but  it  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  one  for  me  to  permit  all  this  row  aboard.  No— no,  profes¬ 
sor,  tb£  real  reason  is  we  are  going  home — home  to  the  glorious  States 
of  the  Union.  We  have  just  received  our  orders,  and  what’s  more, 
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“  But,  captain,  I - 

“  Not  a  word— not  a  word,  my  dear  professor;  such  are  my  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  naval  department.  Your  wonderful  trip,  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  I  assure  you,  has  created  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the 
world,  and  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  anxious  to  get  a  chance 
to  confer  with  you,  especially  those  connected  with  the  meteorological 
bureau;  so  you  see  there  is  nothing  else  for  you  to  do  but  to  come.” 

“  This  is,  indeed,  very  kind  and  considerate,”  murmured  the  grati¬ 
fied  professor. 

“  No  more  than  you  deserve — no  more  than  you  deserve!”  cried 
Captain  Maynard. 

“  When  do  you  sail,  sir?”  asked  the  professor,  flushing  with  pleas¬ 
ure. 

“  To-morrow,  at  high  twelve,”  was  the  reply. 

“  At  that  time  we  will  all  be  on  board.” 

“  Now  you  talk.  I  can  understand  that;  and  look-a-bere— two  of 
the  ship’s  boats  will  be  at  the  wharf  at  eleven  o’clock,  to  bring  off 
your  party  and  all  yOur  traps.” 


“  Thank  you,  captain,  we  will  not  keep  them  long  waiting.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  party  broke  up,  and  the  professor  and  his 
friends  returned  to  their  cottage  ou  shore,  to  pas9  their  last  night  on 
the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  short  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  Yokohama  was  passed  with¬ 
out  incident  or  accident,  and  the  President  lay  in  Japanese  waters  for 
a  number  of  days,  our  friends  spending  most  of  the  time  on  shore 
and  greatly  enjoying  themselves. 

At  length  they  once  more  put  to  sea,  and  the  long,  weary  voyage 
across  the  broad  Pacific  soon  commenced. 

After  all  had  settled  down  to  the  regular  routine  of  sea  life,  it  was 
observed  that  Professor  Felton  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
poring  over  maps  and  charts  of  the  Polar  regions  of  the  north.  At 
length,  one  day,  he  burst  into  the  captain’s  cabin,  where  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  were  assembled,  including  Paul,  his  wife  and  Gus,  and  without 
ceremony,  exclaimed: 

“  I  understand  it  all  now.  I  see  through  the  whole  thing.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  professor?”  asked  Paul,  in  wonder. 

“  Why!  we  were  not  anywhere  near  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  when  I 
thought  we  were  there,  and  afterwards,  when  I  supposed  we  were  go¬ 
ing  east  and  were  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  were  in  reality  going 
north  and  crossing  the  arctic.  And  I  tell  you,  at  one  time  we  must 
have  been  directly  over  the  Pole,  or  very  nearly  so. 

“  If  we  kept  right  on,  we  should  have  struck  the  continent  of  Asia, 
somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  that  of  Anabara;  but 
working  the  balloon  around  into  another  current  caused  us  to  fetch 
up  in  Tchuktchi.” 

“  And  so  you’ve  found  out  all  this  from  studying  over  the  matter?” 
asked  Gus. 

“  Yes — yes;  I  made  the  first  great  mistake  by  miscalculating  the 
rate  at  which  we  were  driven  through  the  air.  The  last  and  greatest 
error  was  caused  by  that  mischievous  aerolite.” 

“  Well — well,”  said  Panl,  drawing  his  beautiful  wife  to  bis  side, 
“  we  can  afford  to  laugh  now,  1  think,  and  say,  with  the  great  poet: 

‘  All’s  well  that  ends  well.’  ” 

“  I  should  just  say  so!”  exclaimed  Gus. 

“  I  believe  you  are  about  right,”  said  the  professor,  “  but  having 
traced  out  the  whole  thing,  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  result.” 

In  due  time  they  passed  the  Golden  Gate,  and  cast  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco. 

They  were  detained  in  the  city  for  some  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
professor  having  taken  a  violeut  cold  the  day  after  their  arrival,  which 
confined  him  to  his  room. 

One  day,  during  the  last  week  of  their  stay,  Paul  and  Gus  took  a 
stroll  down  Market  street.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  street  they 
wandered  along  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  wharf  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  when  Gus,  looking  toward  the  pier,  exclaimed: 

“Halloo!  there’s  a  steamer  just  come  in;  let’s  go  aboard  and  see 
who’s  arrived  from  the  old  world.” 

“  All  right,”  responded  Paul,  “  but  I  hardly  think  we  shall  find 
any  one  who  will  interest  us  very  much.” 

“  There  is  no  telling  what  we  may  find,”  laughed  Gus. 

They  reached  the  dock  and  boarded  the  steamer.  They  had  hardly 
done  so  when  a  little  group  attracted  their  attention.  There  was 
something  about  them  that  particularly  struck  Paul  as  being  familiar. 

He  started  toward  them. 

Presently  the  only  man  in  the  croup  turned. 

No  sooner  had  he  set  eyes  on  Paul  than  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy. 
In  another  moment  he  had  folded  the  young  man  in  his  arms. 

It  was  Wolmai  Tawrogy,  Paul’s  father-in-law.  The  others  were  his 
wife  and  children. 

They  had  taken  Paul’s  advice— had  sold  everything,  made  their  way 
to  the  Armoor  river,  thence  to  the  sea,  and  theu  across  to  Japan,  from 
whence  they  had  sailed  to  America. 

Gus  hastened  to  secure  a  couple  of  carriages,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  party  was  on  its  way  to  the  Palace  hotel, 
the  headquarters  of  the  professor  and  his  frieuds. 

The  meeting  between  Zamosa  and  her  family  was  very4 affecting, 
and  she  truly  felt  that  her  cup  of  joy  was  almost  full. 

Two  days  later  they  all  started  for  Chicago,  where  they  arrived  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  week. 

It  was  then  that  they  found  the  letters  from  General  Rostov  and 
Captain  Chavil,  and  a  few  days  after,  the  aerolite  was  delivered  at  the 
professor’s  residence. 

After  he  had  fully  arranged  his  business  affairs  at  home,  the  profes¬ 
sor,  in  response  to  a  most  earnest  letter  from  the  War  Department, 
hastened  to  Washington,  where  he  was  at  once  employed  by  the  secre¬ 
tary.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  hold  a  high  position  of 
honor  and  trust  under  the  government. 

Gus  is  now  a  civil  engineer,  in  the  employ  of  the  Great  North west- 
j  ern  Railway. 

Paul  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best-known  men  in  Chicago,  where 
the  family  of  his  father-in-law  also  reside. 

This  summer,  if  Zamosa  will  consent  to  part  from  her  children  for 
so  long  a  time,  he  expects  to  take  her  on  a  visit  to  the  great  chief, 
Octrovnoi,  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Lapeta;  for  he  says  he  longs  once 

I  more  to  look  upon  the  strange  country  where  he  and  his  friends  first 
landed  after  they  were  Lost  in  the  Aik. 

[the  end.] 
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